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Legend Taj Mahal has delighted fans 
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blending of musical styles. J “ Wore 
a Bat 719 2000. 


He is a musical master and a 


cyclone of energy 


and sound. 


Ail proceeds benefit 
Jefferson Public Radio 


The Bobs bring their Grammy-nominated 
wit and a cappella vocal arrangements to 
Jacksonville Celebrates the Arts. See 
Spotlight, page 13. 


Visit us on the 
World Wide Web 


http://www.jeffnet.org 


ON THE COVER 


Residents of the Gospel Rescue Mission in 
Grants Pass daily sweep the downtown 
streets, as part of a program of 
rehabilitation and service. See feature 
story, page 8. Photo by Eric Alan. 
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It takes true creative vision to make 
something positive and beautiful from 
trash. In Grants Pass, though, a 
collaborative street-sweeping contract 
between the city government and the 
Gospel Rescue Mission does just that. 
It addresses rehabilitation of the —— 
homeless while taking care of the | 
downtown, providing funds to a 

worthy organization, and saving the taxpayers money. As 
Eric Alan reports, it’s a contract which may become a model 
for other cities. 
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What's Cooking in Bakeoven? 


Ever pass a small town and wonder where its strange name 
came from? Folklore historian Tom Nash (author of the book 
The Well-Traveled Casket) has explored many of the bizarre 
and colorful stories which have shaped the names of 
Oregon's places. Libraries and old-timers’ tales don’t always 
agree, as Tom has discovered on his hilarious and 

fascinating journeys. 


The Gerbert and Gregory Piano Duo will perform at the 
Ross Ragland Theater in Klamath Falls, preceding a public 
tour of the new Ross Ragland Cultural Center. See 
Artscene, page 28. 
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Silent Auction for Jefferson Public Radio 


Contributions from participating artists and merchants of Ashland, Jacksonville and Medford. 
Auction ends promptly at 3:00 pm on Sunday. Visa Cords accepted. 
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TUNED IN 


Curtain Going UP! 


’ n June 29 Jefferson Public Radio as- 

sumed ownership of Redding’s his- 

toric Cascade Theatre. It’s a some- 

what unusual, exciting project and I want to 

share with you our enthusiasm and vision 
for it. 

JPR opened studios in Redding in 1993 
and portions of both the Classics and News 
and Rhythm and News ser- 
vices originate live from 
Redding each week. In- 
deed, listeners are often 
unaware when we switch 
program origination to our 
Redding studios because it 
is handled so seamlessly. 
Having studios in both lo- 
cations enables us to bet- 
ter cover the region and 
better distribute our per- 
sonnel and plant for opti- 
mal efficiency. Additionally, during periods 
of natural disaster it gives us some redun- 
dant ability to keep our services on the air. 

JPR outgrew its initial Redding studios 
some time ago and we have been seeking a 
new Redding location for almost two years. 
Beside financial considerations, various 
technical and legal factors also have influ- 
enced our potential site choices. About the 
time that we began actively exploring these 
possibilities, the City of Redding and the 
McConnell Foundation, a local private foun- 
dation, invested almost $600,000 in a mag- 
nificent streetscape on what they call a 
“demonstration block.” The area now has 
wonderful new lighting, pedestrian ways, 
benches and landscaping and has recently 
been used for civic gatherings by closing off 
the street and creating kind of a block-party 
atmosphere. We were attracted to the area 
for all of these reasons and were immedi- 
ately captivated by the Cascade Theatre, 
which is located on the center of the 
demonstration block. 

Built in 1935 in an elegant art deco 
style, the 1300-seat cinema and vaudeville 
stage was a real palace. It closed only two 


<> 


JPR VOLUNTEERED 
TO BECOME THE FACILITATOR 
FOR A COMMUNITY-WIDE 
PROJECT TO REVIVE THE 
CASCADE THEATRE. 


years ago after a long history in which it 
was deeply intertwined with the hearts and 
minds of Redding citizens. 

Radio stations are much more site- 
bound than most businesses and face many 
technical and FCC-related issues when they 
wish to move. And so, we vowed to try to 
stabilize our studio situation by exploring 
the purchase of the Cas- 
cade. 

We were immediately 
stunned by the flood of in- 
terest in, and feeling for, 
the Cascade. That interest 
seemingly pervades all of 
Redding. Initially, our in- 
terest had been just in cre- 
ating a studio location for 
ourselves but we quickly 
became enchanted by the 
Cascade’s architecture, 
history and promise. We easily began to un- 
derstand why Redding-area citizens were 
pained by the Theatre’s closure and were 
willing to help the community return the 
theatre to life. So, JPR volunteered to be- 
come the facilitator for a community-wide 
project to revive the Cascade Theatre as a 
performing arts center. JPR agreed to pur- 
chase the building and remodel the com- 
mercial office areas (including our own new 
studio area) with the understanding that ad- 
ditional funds would be raised to cover the 
renovation cost of the auditorium. In June 
we borrowed $800,000 to purchase the 
building and accomplish the first phase of 
that work (the remodeling of the commer- 
cial spaces) and the citizens of Redding 
began the fundraising to renovate the hall 
with a city-wide event sponsored by Renais- 
sance Redding and the Redding Medical 
Center. Other organizations are also work- 
ing to develop their fundraising efforts to 
help restore the Cascade. We believe the 
restoration costs for the auditorium will be 
about $1.5 million. 

Once completed the Cascade will be a 
showpiece. We intend to remodel the build- 


ing true to its magnificent historic origins. 
We'll recreate the six elegant chandeliers 
that lighted the auditorium, the multi-hued 
carpeting that covered the Cascade’s hard- 
wood floors and the deco seat fabrics on the 
chairs. We’ll remove the 1978 partitions 
that divided the theatre into four smaller 
movie theatres, uncover the lighted footfall 
stairlights that were an innovation in their 
day, restore the gilding to the magnificent 
relief frieze that adorns the top of the outer 
facade of the building and remove the paint 
that now covers much of the towering pi- 
lasters which were originally gold (with cen- 
tral panels of rose) and silver (tined with 
blue) that sprayed across this magnificent 
auditorium. 

Once the renovation is completed the 
Cascade will be available for rental by arts 
and civic organizations, concert presenters, 
and local schools in town. Redding has no 
other comparably sized public performance 
venue. We’ll also be able to present art films 
which are otherwise not available in Red- 
ding. The Cascade will also be available for 
JPR’s own use in presenting public concerts 
and performances. That will enhance our 
ability to book larger and more expensive 
touring acts than has previously been the 
case. By taking advantage of bookings in 
Jackson County and in Redding, we can 
lower our costs, and thereby make these 
types of events feasible. And, naturally, we 
will include radio origination capability on 
the Cascade’s revitalized stage. 

It is important to note that repayment 
of the bonds which we used to purchase the 
building and accomplish the Phase I re- 
modeling will be made from funds gener- 
ated in Redding from local tenants. Funds 
to remodel the auditorium will also be gen- 
erated in the community and operation of 
the auditorium will be self-supporting from 
hall rental income. That said, I must confess 
that everyone at JPR is truly excited by the 
Cascade. It’s wonderful to help bring back 
to life a piece of regional history and to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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Oktoberfest Sausage 


n 1925, President Calvin Coolidge ut- 
Italian Sausage 


tered perhaps his only memorable words: 
“The business of America is business.” 
Time has proved Silent Cal to be entirely 
correct. As we prepare to enter a new mil- 
lennium, commercialism is no longer an as- 


commercialism is the culture of America, it 
is not the only culture in America. One of 
the consolations of living in a crowded, ca- 
cophonous society is that alternatives al- 
ways exist. Our region is home to numerous 
communities where opposition to the com- 
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pect of American culture; it 
is American culture. 

The proof of this is in- 
escapable. We need look 
no farther than the 
tsunami of Star Wars mer- 
chandise that swept over 
all of us this summer, leav- 
ing us stunned and gasping 
and surrounding by enor- 
mous piles of meaningless 
debris. Corporate logos 
from Nike to Tommy Hil- 
figer to the Dallas Cowboys 
are worn like badges of honor by even the 
most disenfranchised kids wandering the 
malls of America. President Clinton has 
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LET US NEVER SURRENDER 
THE PRECIOUS IDEA 
THAT THERE ARE 
VALUES BEYOND PRICE, 
COSTS BEYOND 


CALCULATION. 


mercial culture is thriving. 

Many of these dissi- 
dents, of course, harbor 
hopes of changing the 
dominant culture, or at 
least of influencing some 
of its decisions. The ques- 
tion is, how to do that? 
How does one attract the 
attention of a culture 
when its media represen- 
tatives are conditioned to 
respond only to the lan- 
guage of money? The an- 


swer seems seductively simple: learn the 
language. 


Recently, I’ve read a rash of reports in 


proudly made “free trade” his political 
mantra, while the media have joined politi- 
cal and corporate leaders in ignoring the 


which environmental and social activists 
undertake comprehensive economic analy- 
ses to document the “true” costs of various 


TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON/CALIFORNIA STATELINE 
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Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
Rubio’s Mexican Restaurant 
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staggering social, environmental, and cul- 
tural costs of this policy. Even on National 
Public Radio, listeners are subjected every 
hour to “Business Updates” with “news” 
about European bond markets, but it has be- 
come difficult to find a story about the ma- 
jority of humanity who live in poverty in 
Africa, South America, and Asia. Unopposed 
by the government agencies who are sup- 
posed to regulate such things, gargantuan 
takeovers have engulfed print and broadcast 
journalism. For example, a single (extremely 
conservative) individual, Rupert Murdoch, 
owns Fox Broadcasting, Twentieth-Century 
Fox Studios, HarperCollins Books, the New 
York Post newspaper, TV Guide and (whew!) 
the Los Angeles Dodgers—all of which have 
quite a lot to say about American culture. 
Well, none of this is new, and none of 
it is particularly interesting to me. While 


products and services, including: 


the true costs of community growth; 
these have been expressed as the devel- 
opment surcharges that would be needed 
to pay for schools, roads, sewage lines, 
and other inevitable results of growth 


the true cost of wood; estimates are that 
this would be at least 10 times the pre- 
sent price, when the costs of repairing en- 
vironmental damage from logging and 
the lost value of ecological! services pro- 
vided by intact forests are factored in 


the true economic value of all the work 
performed by “stay-at-home” parents; 
this is calculated to approach $1 million 
per year, when salaries for replacement 
cooks, cleaners, child care providers, 
chauffeurs, and other services are all 
added up 


a the true cost of species extinction; this 
has been estimated at many hundreds of 
million dollars, when the value of lost 
species in terms of potential medicines, 
crops, and other direct uses are added to 
the value of ecological services provided 
by diverse, healthy ecosystems 


These economic calculations can be in- 
formative and worthwhile exercises. They 
are also potentially deadly traps. Expressing 
value in dollars and cents attracts attention 
to an issue, and it may cause people to ex- 
amine unconscious assumptions about 
costs and benefits. But let’s not kid our- 
selves: this seemingly most objective, most 
representative way of expressing value is in 
fact as subjective as any other way of de- 
scribing what something is worth. For ex- 
ample, grassroots activists may feel they 
have decisively refuted a project by showing 
that it would cause $10 million in environ- 
mental damage. To a corporation like 
Exxon or Maxxam or Mitsubishi, on the 
other hand, $10 million may simply be a 
minor cost of doing business. 

One consequence of relying on eco- 
nomic data to guide policy can be seen in 
the widespread acceptance of “mitigation” 
as an appropriate response to environmen- 
tal destruction. In the mitigation model, a 
project that destroys a habitat, such as a 
wetland, is permitted on condition that the 
damage be canceled out, or mitigated, by 
the creation of an equivalent habitat else- 
where. In fact, such created habitats are al- 
most never equivalent to what is lost—they 
rarely function ecologically, rarely support 
the former variety of species, and are rarely 
maintained once the project is completed. 
To be sure, mitigation projects impose a 
cost on developers—but it is a cost that most 
are quite willing to pay, and it is not a cost 
that in any way compensates for what was 
sacrificed. 

Simply put—when we focus on costs, we 
are in effect naming our price. In today’s 
world, there will always be a corporation 
willing to pay that price, and buy us out. 

No, the true cost of ignoring our chil- 
dren is NOT the cost of childcare. The true 
cost of allowing uncontrolled development 
to destroy our communities is NOT the cost 
of additional sewage lines. The true cost of 
converting our ancient forests to tree farms 
is NOT the cost of landslide prevention. The 
true cost of species extinction is NOT the 
dollars that a drug company might have 
made from a new treatment for athlete’s 
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August 22, 1999 - 1 to 7pm 
| Dunsmuir Botanical Gardens 
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Festival seating. Tickets available through the Dunsmuir Chamber of Commerce t-800-DUNSMUIR and 
at over 140 BASS Ticket centers including the Wherehouse and Tower Records/Video or call BASSCHARGE 


at 1-800-225-BASS. Co-sponsored by Jefferson Public Radio & Dunsmuir Chamber of Commerce 


foot. The price we will truly pay is the irre- 
placeable loss of our quality of life, the dev- 
astation of the planet whose fate we share, 
and the destruction of the spiritual connec- 
tions that should bind us to all other 
species in sympathy and mutual depen- 
dence. 

Thirty years before Calvin Coolidge de- 
fined his vision of America, a far different 
sage, Oscar Wilde, declared: “A cynic is a 
person who knows the price of everything 

. and the value of nothing.” In a cynical 
world, let us never surrender the precious 
idea that there are values beyond price, 
costs beyond calculation, and things that 
money can’t buy. 1M] 


Pepper Trail’s commentaries can regularly be 
heard on the Jefferson Daily, the news- 
magazine of Jefferson Public Radio. 
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Shand vase by Duteh Schulze, 16° high 


| Vural us in our new 
Location on Huy 107 in 
OLA Town Bandon 


| 

| We are a working Hot Glass Shop 
and Glass Art Gallery in the 

| Heart of Bandon-By-The-Sea 


Our gallery features the blown glass 
vessels and cast glass sculpture of 
Dutch Schulze. coral reef paperweights 
by Aro Schulze, and stemware, perfume 
bottles. and jewelry by nationally known 
artists working in glass. You are invited 
to watch as we create the vessels and 
paperweights that are shown in our 
gallery and which are featured in 

| galleries throughout the country. 


Monday-Friday 10am—5pm 
Saturday 1lam—4pm 
dh Fe 


240 Hwy 101, Bandon, Oregon 97411 | 
541-347-4723 
www.bandonbythesea.com | 
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Russell Sadler 


fo JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


Humane Consideration 


| hose cliché slow motion scenes in the 
movies actually happen in real life. 

it Sitting on my front porch on a Sun- 
day night in June, I noticed a dog trotting 
across the school playground across the 
street—nose down following a scent. A big, 
bright red sports utility vehicle (SUV) made 
the turn onto the street. Although they 
were more than 100 feet apart, I had the 
ugly premonition that dog 


would run out in front of —§|_gip-___—_ 


that truck. The whole 
world slowed down as they 


call from the vet. I don’t want to jeopardize 
the pup’s chances by moving it twice. We 
just sit there in the street covered in blood, 
looking into each other’s eyes. No collar. No 
tags. “Took yourself for a walk, young 
lady?” It’s a young female I finally realize 
after staring stupidly for several minutes at 
twin rows of nipples. Who’s in shock? The 
pup or the wannabe rescuer? 

In less than eight min- 
utes, the phone rings. Dr. 
Jeff Rosenthal with the 
Best Friends Animal Hos- 


ONES THE WHOLE WORLD ara: 

headed for their inevitable pital in nearby Talent 

meeting in the street. SLOWED DOWN calmly asks the right ques- 
Still in slow motion, AS THEY HEADED FOR tions. The answers bring 


I’m leaping from my chair 
hollering “No!” as the sick- 
ening thump reaches my 
ear. The terrible screaming 
seems to come from miles 
away as I snatch up my 
portable phone and head for the street. The 
red SUV pulls up at the curb. The young 
man driving looks stricken. His girlfriend 
sobs uncontrollably. The pup does not look 
good. 

I see bones and tendons through the 
blood on the right forepaw. The pelvis does 
not look like a pelvis should. On the opti- 
mistic side, the blood is oozing, not spurt- 
ing. No major arteries injured. There are no 
obvious signs of internal injuries, no blood 
in the pup’s mouth. 

The pup’s screaming has stopped. It’s 
lying quietly now, head resting in my lap. 
My neighbors are in the street directing 
traffic around us. The dog just might sur- 
vive this accident. There is no emergency 
service for pets, of course. I call the 911 
people anyway. The dispatcher appreciates 
the problem. 

“We have a vet on call,” he suggests 
helpfully. “Do you want me to have him call 
you?” Do salmon swim upstream to spawn, 
lad? “Sure,” | reply. He repeats my phone 
number from the screen in front of him. 

There is nothing to do but wait for the 


THEIR INEVITABLE MEETING 
IN THE STREET. 


him to the same conclu- 
sion. The pup might sur- 
vive. 

“Can you bring the 
dog in?” he asks. The 
young man driving the 
SUV is not a good candidate. He is still 
shaken. His girlfriend is still crying and 
does not want to get out of the car. My 
neighbor Mike is standing there. “Would 
you drive my car while I hold the dog?” I 
ask. Mike is one of those good neighbors. 
He brings a blanket to wrap the dog in and 
backs my car out of the driveway, into the 
street right next to me and opens the door. 
Other neighbors help boost man and dog 
into the car. 

At the hospital, Dr. Rosenthal starts an 
IV. The pup’s in shock. Morphine. Corti- 
sone. An antibiotic. The dog’s gums are still 
grey. Serious shock. A second IV in the 
hind leg. A bit more morphine. More corti- 
sone. More antibiotic. Her color returns. X- 
rays. Darkened room. Lead aprons. Lead 
mitts. Two images—fore and aft. Pet the pup 
while the films run through the processor. 
Rosenthal clips the negatives onto the light- 
box. The pelvis is injured, the left hip socket 
is fractured, he announces with quiet com- 
petence. The bloody forepaw may have 
nerve damage. It may need a skin graft. 
Nothing is broken. No internal injuries. We 


marvel. It does not seem possible. There is a 
God. 

“What kind of a terrier is it?” I ask. 
“Heinz 57,” says Doc Rosenthal with a grin. 
“Indeterminate parentage.” The levity al- 
lows us to bed the drugged dog down for 
the night. It is time to go home, report to 
the neighbors and wash off the blood. 

The morning-after report from the vet 
was encouraging. The pup will make it. Dr. 
Rosenthal will do some surgery. She will 
eventually walk normally. She seems to be a 
stray. She will go to the pound unless an 
owner steps up or someone claims her. 

The surgery was later that week. The 
prognosis was good. No owner has showed 
up despite all the publicity. The pup needs a 
name. I want to call her Heinz 57. That’s 
no name for a female, say others—firmly. 
Other nominations are Skid, Tread, Tracker 
and She Who Dances With Goodyears. 

I ask Dr. Rosenthal about the cost of his 
care. He says the animal hospital expects 
to do a certain amount of on-call emergency 
work pro bono. I silently determine to raise 
some money to pay the material costs. A lot 
of saline, cortisone, morphine and antibi- 
otics have been pumped into this pup. She 
has been swathed in yards of bandages. 

Some cynics will surely write a Letter to 
the Editor decrying all this mawkish senti- 
mentality over a dog when there is so much 
human misery in the world. They would not 
be wrong. Yet the way we treat pets is often 
an insight into the way we treat humans. 

The humane, charitable attitude of Dr. 
Rosenthal and his colleagues contrasts with 
a recent news story from Salem. The leg- 
islative leadership is planning to cut 19,000 
people off the Oregon Health Plan. In 
seems these people cost “taxpayers” too 
much money. The Noble 90 are no longer 
their brothers’ keepers. In Southern Ore- 
gon, some people treat their dogs with 
more humane consideration than that. 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- 
fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World 
Wide Web at http://wwwiJeffnetorg. 


The Shasta Blues Society and 
Present The 8th Annual 


DLUES DO THE Bi 


Featuring 
Eddy the Chief Clearwater 
The Duke Robillard Band 
Kenny Neal 


Curtis Salgado 
and the Stilettos 


Channel fe 


Sonny Rhodes 
The Soul Syndicate 


Lonnie Sanders ‘ UY jy 
and The SBS Jam Band * 


11:30am to 8: 30pm Lake Reddin ‘Park 


$11 in advance $14 general. Advance tickets before 9-1-99 
For info call 530-246-2226 or visit http://www.shasta.com/blues 
Tickets available at Herried Music (530-243-7283) charge by phone at Bernies Guitar (530-223-2040) 


Kids under 12 free - Gates open at 11am - NO Ice Chests, Cans, Bottles, Pets - Food / Drinks available 
Kick-off showon Thursday 9-16-99 at MarkclFest” Tom Ball and Kenny Sultan” -Prefest mer Friday 9-17-99 at Billy Bombay's 


ACASKAN 


ego sles pr: BREWING 


As Heard on the Radio! 


As It Was: Stories from the History of Southern Oregon 


and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


Send check or money order for $19.95 + $2.50 shipping and 
handling ($22.45 total) per copy. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: O VISA (Mastercard [American Express CO Discover 


CARD NO. Exp. 


Send completed form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
ee ee ee 
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Clean Streets, Clean Start 


A unique contract between the city of Grants Pass and the 
Gospel Rescue Missiora addresses many troubles at once 


t’s amazing what you can find 
in the trash. Given that the 
United States generates more 
waste than any other nation in 
=, history, it’s no surprise that we 
can look into our own refuse and see 
nearly every aspect of our society re 
flected there. However, it’s quite un- 
usual what people in Grants Pass 
have made of what they’ve seen. First 
the Gospel Rescue Mission looked 
into cluttered streets and alleys and 
saw an opportunity for rehabilitation 
and service. Then city officials looked 
into the downtown trash cans and 
saw a developing mystery. What has 
resulted is a unique contract between 
the city and the Mission which bene- 
fits the homeless, city government, downtown mer- 
chants and anyone who visits the downtown area. 
It’s a contract which has generated interest as a 
model for other cities facing parallel issues of litter, 
homelessness and tight city budgets. 

The Grants Pass Gospel Rescue Mission, a resi- 
dential rescue mission founded in 1983 by Walt 
Fikso, dares to get into the gritty rehabilitation of 
lives fallen to the streets. As well as feeding and 
housing the desperate as best as they can, the Mis- 


munity Relations Director of the Mis- 
sion, says that in taking care of the 
hurting and troubled in these ways, 
“We’re doing what the church is re- 
ally supposed to be doing. But the 
churches aren’t set up to do it.” He 
knows from hard experience: his own 
life was once turned around by the 
Mission’s services. He later returned 
as a volunteer, and found his role 
growing into a professional one. His 
recent first attempt at grant writing 
successfully netted $50,000 for a new 
truck that supports the Mission’s sal- 
vage and recycling programs. 

These programs include recycling 
efforts involving store-brand cans 
from WalMart, Albertson’s and Fred 
Meyer; a bicycle repair ministry; and the MARS pro- 
hag (Mission Auto Recycling and Salvage). A 
volun Weeping program was started in 1992 asa 

. Nteer effort, both as a community service and 
of mM to teach work habits to the rootless. Each 
Saint. Programs has helped reclaim both lives and 

“S; in the case of the street-sweeping program, 

pyer it was also creating a problem for the city. 


$ 3 i Yr le . . . ® 
sHtion or0- ist ¢ Mitchell, Economic Development Special 


to noti rt : : 
sion’s leaders seek to reclaim lives through work rho“ a ‘ability. notice that downts he city of Grants Pass, says the city began 
V7 ay, cs 


grams which teach discipline, responsibility and a 
They also provide drug and alcohol detoxification Pp 


tal services, free or cheap clothing and appliances 
and other necessities, and of course spiritual fuid- 
ance for those who desire it. Chris Stenger, Com. 
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owing Not SUre wn trash receptacles were mysteriously over- 

© patterns of th, at first, the city looked more deeply into 

*Yerflowing trash to see what it was and how it 

Eric Alan from ating there. The volunteer street-sweepers 
uy, © Mission turned out to be responsible. 

“© Needed to look at a way to not say, stop 


“Ns, den- 


doing what you’re doing,” says Mitchell. “But [we said] let’s see if 
we can get that stuff going somewhere else.” A brainstorming ses- 
sion produced the idea of a paid contract, which would begin on 
April 1, 1998. The city would pay the Mission $2,850 annually to 
have their street-sweepers daily take care of the main downtown 
corridor: roughly E Street to J Street, from 6th Street to 7th. The 
money from the city would pay for safety uniforms for the crew, 
equipment and supplies. It would keep the street-sweeping program 
alive, which had been in danger of ending because of a lack of 
money. The contract was implemented on a trial basis, on schedule. 
It has been so successful that it has recently been renewed, and will 
continue on into the future. It allows the city government to ac- 
complish two things, according to Mitchell. “One is to set up a bind- 
ing agreement that allows them money which is not a donation, 
because we couldn’t do that. The other is, it allows us to have direct 
control over where they put the de- 
bris they collect.” The contract re- 
quires that the trash be hauled off as 
well as collected, thus leaving the 
downtown receptacles free for their 
intended purpose. 

So it is that every morning 
promptly at 8 a.m., when morning 
Bible study is over at the Mission, a 
crew dons bright orange vests and 
gathers brooms, dustpans and leaf 
blowers, and hits the streets for an 
hour or two. The Mission residents on 
the crew often resist at first, Chris 
Stenger says. “The lives we’re recon- 
structing a lot of times are people 
that haven’t done anything for a long 
time. They’ve been on the streets for 
whatever reason... A lot of times they 
have the idea that [street-sweeping] former beauty parlor. 
is going to be humiliating. Well, wait a 
minute. Weren’t you the guy I saw 
walking out of the park, all dirty and grubby? Which is humiliat- 
ing?” He adds that their attitude usually changes after they dis- 
cover the continual positive response to their work from downtown 
merchants and citizens. They also get used to the discipline and 
responsibility, and the cleaner way of living that the Mission de- 
mands. 

The end result, says Charlie Mitchell, is one of the few times in 
his city job that he can actually make everyone involved happy. 
“We're able to help the underprivileged—to give these folks a mean- 
ingful job. It’s a real low cost to the government that way too, be- 
cause we could not get the kind of service we get from the private 
sector for anywhere close to the dollars these guys are charging. 
They [the Mission leaders] are happy because they have a good 
stable contract that can funnel money into their organization. [The 
city] is happy because we’re saving the taxpayers money. And the 
community’s happy because the downtown’s clean.” 

The extremely low cost of the work program brings forth a sen- 
sitive question, though. It’s a question advanced with other pro- 
grams in other locations which seem, on the surface, to help the 
homeless—but which some say actually take advantage of them. 
That is, if the Mission crew is doing steady, contracted work as a 
job, shouldn’t they be paid at least a minimum wage for doing so? 


PREVIOUS PAGE: A Mission resident straps on a leaf blower 
in preparation for the day’s street cleaning. 


ABOVE: The Mission‘s antiquated building—a cramped 


Is it taking advantage of their desperate situation to have the con- 
tract written without inclusion of wages? “I understand where that 
perspective is coming from,” says Mitchell. “And part of my job as 
economic development specialist for the city is to try to create a 
higher standard of living for its residents.” But he says that argu- 
ment has never been presented to him before. After all, the street- 
sweeping program was an existing volunteer effort—part of the 
labor expected of Mission residents in exchange for room, board 
and other services. Wage was not and is not a factor, and indeed, 
without the city money, the program would likely have ceased. 
Also, the contract does not steal work from other laborers, since no 
other contractor was interested in the job, and the tight city eco- 
nomics in Grants Pass would preclude such an expensive contract 
anyway. 

The Mission is sensitive to its relations with community and 
other contractors as well. “We have 
to be careful as a nonprofit,” Chris 
Stenger says. “We can’t undermine 
another business that would want to 
do it, just because of our nonprofit 
status.” This comes up in a discus- 
sion of how the program might ex- 
pand into other areas: minor mainte- 
nance, graffiti over-painting, and the 
like. Mitchell and Stenger indepen- 
dently mention the possibilities of ex- 
pansion in this area; in part from the 
city’s perspective because no con- 
tractors are willing to do quick minor 
repairs like fixing a downtown city 
bench. “They don’t want to mess 
around with this little stuff, “ Mitchell 
notes. “They can’t get around to it for 
maybe two months.” 

Thus the rare partnership be- 
tween the city and the Mission may 
see further growth. The city has al- 
ready shown willingness to nurture this kind of arrangement: they 
also contract with SPARC Enterprises, an organization which hires 
developmentally disabled adults, to collect city litter. 

The Mission could use all the partnership it can get, as its cur- 
rent home in an old beauty parlor is cramped, run down and inad- 
equate. The Mission is ambitiously struggling to raise three mil- 
lion dollars to construct a new and expanded facility. (An auction 
will be held on August 7 as part of this effort.) Three million dollars 
may seem an enormous sum, but consider the context: the Mis- 
sion is the only homeless shelter in all of Josephine County, and the 
only detoxification center as well. They do not charge for any of 
their services; and needs for those services are far beyond current 
capacity, and swelling. The Mission is facing an enormous task, one 
reclaimed life at a time. Remarkably, cleaner streets are one result 
of that. It’s beauty reflected in the trash, indeed. iM 


For further information on the Grants Pass street-sweeping pro- 
gram, contact city representative Charlie Mitchell at (541)474-6360 
or Chris Stenger at the Gospel Rescue Mission, (541)476-0082. 
Also contact the Mission for information on their programs, ser- 
vices and fundraising needs. 
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What’s Cooking in Bakeoven? 


The folklore history of some of Oregon’s 
strangest town names 


oe 


n the course of my Oregon ah 
travels, I often ask people how 
their towns were named. The 
answers, when something 
other than “J just moved here 
from California,” are usually a mix- 
ture of history and folklore. In the 
past decade, I’ve encountered a few 
barrels of these unauthorized narra- 
tives, both in my reading and in my 
travels. And I’ve certainly come to ap- 
preciate the richness of this popular 
material. I call it folklore history. 

The word “folklore” has baggage. 
It suggests Babe the Blue Ox, beaver- 
cats and jackalopes, and cement-filled 
cars.Yet folklore is not just tall tales, fantastic ani- 
mals, and stories about The Man with the Hook. It 
is the orally transmitted learning of the people. 
And sometimes the folk history of events is more 
plausible than the canonical versions. 

In early June of this year I drove to Spray to 
talk at the Wheeler County Centennial Celebration. 
As I prepared to enter the building, I had to pass 
through a gauntlet of six or seven old-timers who 
were sitting on the steps outside the Spray Museum. One of the 
men asked in a loud voice, “Hey, Ned, you gonna lissen to the his- 
tory guy?” 

“Naw,” said Ned. “He can’t tell me nothing. I been livin’ the 
history a’ this place for 75 years.” 

And that was just the prologue. Once inside, I shuffled my re- 
search notes about the colorful stories behind place-names in 
Wheeler County, including the hamlet of Rich- 
mond. But the first speaker was “Doc” Donnelly, 
whose grandfather had made history a century 
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GASBURG; NAMED 
FOR A\NON-STOP 
WINDBAG’ CALLED 
“GASSY KATE BY THE 
LOCALS, EVENTUALLY. 
BECAME THE 


JACKSON|COUNTY. 
VILLAGE OF PHOENIX. 


ARTICLE BY 


Tom Nash 


ago, not only by championing the es- 
tablishment of Wheeler County, but 
also by personally naming the town of 
Richmond after the birthplace of Jef- 
ferson Davis, despite his own Union 
sympathies. “Most everybody else in 
this town is a Southerner,” the elder 
Donnelly had said. “Why fight it?” As 
Doc talked on, ! began to scratch out 
portions of my notes. 

I’d experienced something similar 
in Burns a month before. Speaking to 
a high school class, I told the story of 
the Lost Wagon Train, a saga that 
began in 1845 with wagons following 
guide Stephen Meek on a “shortcut” 
from Fort Boise through East Oregon deserts. The 
pioneers, traveling in circles in the heat of summer, 
gave the children blue-painted buckets and sent 
them to search for water. They returned with only 
some glittering yellow rocks, which stayed in the 
blue buckets until the train was rescued. At 
Prineville, the kids took the malleable nuggets from 
the buckets and pounded them into fishing sinkers. 

“And that story,” I said with authority, “ex- 
plains the naming of Bluebucket Creek in Grant and Harney Coun- 
ties, where the gold nuggets were found.” But as I finished, one 
young man raised his hand and spoke politely. 

“Well,” he offered. “the truth is, the actual Blue Bucket is on 
my family’s ranch down near Wagontire. We even got a creek flows 
through the place in the wet months. It’s called Lost Creek. Named 
after the Lost Wagon Train.” A number of students said nothing 
but nodded appreciatively to signal the triumph of 
family history over library research. Then the boy 
added, “We can’t keep people outta there. Every 


week there’s somebody else in there digging up the creek bed. 
One guy even brought in a back-loader.” 

Safely away from Burns, I explained with confidence to an au- 
dience in Baker City that Halfway was a descriptive term, suggest- 
ing the town’s central location between the mining-era outposts 
of Cornucopia and Pine. No again. After the talk, a woman ap- 
proached and said, “Well, some folks might agree with you, but 
here’s the real story. There was a town meeting, with lots of senti- 
ment toward the name Bellevue, but not enough for a majority 
vote. It was getting late, so one of the town fathers said, ‘Let’s go 
home. We’re gettin’ nowhere.’ Lots of folks began to leave, but an- 
other man stood up and said, ‘Don’t give up just yet. We’re close 
to a decision. Why, I’ll bet we’re halfway there.’ Sure enough, some- 
body proposed the name Halfway, and it stuck.” 

And so it is. In my study of Oregon place-names, I’ve continually 
encountered folklore history that con- 
tends with (and sometimes augments) 
the remarkable onomastic research of 
Lewis McArthur, William Gladstone 
Steel, and Randall V. Mills. Taken to- 
gether, the information is fascinating. 
Whether Webfooters or Bunchgrassers, 
Oregonians care about place-names, 
their origins, and the stories behind the 
names. They tend to identify with the 
land, and place-names are a chronicle 
of people’s relationships with the land. 
They want to know if Boring is really 
dull, if Mist is always wet, and if Nice de- 
serves its reputation. Frankly, I don’t 
know. But I intend to keep plodding 
along in Old Blue, my ’71 Toyota, and 
will probably find out. 

In studying place-names and the 
stories behind them, I see the ten- 
dency for emigrants to rename their 
destinations to suit their values and to 
celebrate their roots. Thus, people carry the past with them when 
they offer names such as Swisshome, Orient, Independence (Mis- 
souri), Basque Station, Norway, Ashland (Ohio), and Albany (New 
York). Often they voice their values when they propose such titles 
as Union Creek, Democrat Gulch, Dixie Creek, and the State of Jef- 
ferson. German, Irish, and Scots emigrants did not always change the 
names on the land, of course. Often the original Native American 
names prevailed, leaving titles such as Tillamook County’s Neskowin 
(“plentiful fish”) or Northeast Oregon’s Wallowa (“fish traps”). But 
the Indians had their own naming traditions, largely descriptive, that 
did not suit the settlers’ needs to claim the land linguistically before 
claiming it with the plow. 

I am perhaps most interested in locations where the early pio- 
neer place-names changed, suggesting an existing word-picture that 
no longer suited the values of the populace. Consider, for instance, 
that before 1845 Portland was called Stumptown, a reflection of the 

pioneers’ extensive logging. When the descriptive term began to 
grate on transplanted Easterners, a simple coin flip determined 
which of two elite choices would prevail. Had Maine native Fran- 
cis Pettygrove called “heads” instead of “tails”on that rainy after- 
noon, Oregon’s largest city would today be called Boston. 

A year later and further down the Valley, New Yorker Eugene 


PREVIOUS PAGE: Part of a mural memorializing the former 
mill town of Kinzua. 


ABOVE: Chicken Bingo in the town of Spray; a game in which 
bettors guess in which squares the bird will leave a deposit. 


Skinner settled in a hollow initially called Skinner's Mudhole by 
rain-soaked travelers. Presumably it was Skinner’s wife Mary who 
proposed the starched-and-laundered name of Eugene City. Sadly, 
as I’ve discovered on most of my trips to Eugene, the earliest title 
remains altogether too descriptive. Across the Willamette River is 
Eugene’s industrial step-sister, Springfield. According to pioneer 
legend, this community lying at the foot of the McKenzie Pass was 
an important stopping point for wagons. Unfortunately, the town 
was chronically short of tallow or grease, an important lubricant. 
Thus, early travelers disdainfully called the place Scantigrease. 
The name Springfield, while not particularly elegant, at least con- 
veys the notion that nothing is notably lacking in this place. 

Some name changes suggest that colorful frontier appellations 
were ill-fated in the face of increasing signs of civilization. For in- 
stance, a thriving young town in the Willamette Valley bore the name 
of its most prominent landmark, the 
Buckhead Tavern. But when fights 
and brawls in the streets of Buckhead 
got out of hand, the citizenry met to 
choose a more civil name for the com- 
munity. The folks voted to call the 
town Sweet Home, and according to 
all reports, there has not been so 
much as a marital disagreement in 
town since that very day. Farther 
south, Gasburg, named for a non-stop 
windbag called “Gassy Kate” by the lo- 
cals, eventually became the Jackson 
County village of Phoenix. 

In similar fashion, the historic 
Oregon town of Hood River was once 
known by locals as Dog River (after 
the unfortunate fare of travelers pass- 
ing Starvation Creek). The name re- 
mained until Mildred Coe, the post- 
mistress, began to refuse mail to that 
address, suggesting the more presti- 
gious name as a substitute. In South Central Oregon, according to 
A Lively History of Harney County, the town of Drewsey was for 
some years called Gouge Eye, a tribute to the unorthodox fighting 
style of Drewsey cowboys, who had bested the buckaroos from 
Burns in a Saturday night dispute over the theft of county records. 

Kerby, the county seat of Josephine County, was called 
Napolean for a brief period in the 1850s before popular sentiment 
doomed the French connection. And before bridges scanned the 
stream at Rogue River, travelers crossed at a ford called Tailholt, 
presumably because the riders grabbed their horses’ tails and swam 
across. In Northeast Oregon, the Irish residents of Donnybrook— 
the name itself suggests John Wayne’s fisticuffs in The Quiet Man— 
quietly changed the town name to Kilts, retaining the Celtic flavor 
but not the implicit invitation to fight. 

Colorful names, of course, can derive from all manner of 
changes. For example, consider the linguistic switcheroo behind 
Clackamas County’s Enola Hill (“alone” spelled backwards) or the 
former Curry County hamlet of Ragic. Similarly, in Morrow County 
at the turn of the century, a growing farm center boasted a news- 
paper, The Oregon Irrigator, with issues devoted to water use. 
Soon after, when wags at the local barber shop began twisting the 
title into Irrigon Oregator, editor CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Michael Feldman’s 


All the News that Isn't 


Al Gore makes his candidacy known — 
and in the Argentine Pampas, a butterfly 
flaps its wings. 

The House approves posting the 10 com- 
mandments in schools despite the rather 
obvious Charlton Heston tie-in. | think he 
gets a ten-cent royalty on every command- 
ment. 


Could be counter-productive; you know the 
Second Commandment: Thou Shalt Bear 
Arms. But, from a liability standpoint, at 
least the schools can say they were warned. 
The Ten Exclusion of Coverage Riders. 


Speaking of primates, primatologists con- 
firm that chimps have culture; public radio 
adds them to their pledge reminder mailing. 


Newt Gingrich has been named a Hoover fel- 
low — he gets his first vacuum on Thursday. 


Scientists determine that Einstein's brain 
was 15% wider, now turn their attention to 
Monroe's hips. Because wider is better. 


In an ironic end to their mission, the 200 
Russian troops in Kosovo are crushed by 
the falling MIR space station. You know, for 
200 guys who haven't been paid in three 
years they moved in pretty fast. Must have 
told them their paychecks were waiting. 
Russians rush in where angels fear to tread. 


Thats all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 
News & Information Service 
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NOTES 


Lyme Disease 


Tes important to talk about ticks and 
Lyme disease. 


On the west coast the tick Ixodes paci- 
ficus carries the spirochete, Borellia 
burgdorferi, that causes Lyme disease. 
Spirochetes are a nasty 
group of microscopic or- 
ganisms that also causes 
syphilis. A different species 
of Ixodes hosts the spiro- 
chete in the east. 

Tick life cycles have 
three main stages that re- 
quire a blood meal be- 
tween hosts. The tick’s 
eggs germinate. The result- 
ing larvae wait in low 
weeds for their first blood meal. Frequently 
it is from a spirochete-infected white-footed 
deermouse in the east or a lizard or jackrab- 
bit in the west. After a blood meal the lar- 
vae drops off and overwinters, changing to 
a nymph that waits for larger prey, deer or 
... humans. Sometimes people don’t realize 
the tiny comma-sized nymphs bit them. 
After this blood meal the nymphs drop off 
and mature into adults. They need another 
blood meal before mating and laying more 
eggs. 

Remove a tick by grabbing its head with 
tweezers and gradually and gently pull it 
straight out. When removing ticks, be care- 
ful not to squeeze the tick’s abdomen and 
thus force tick juice into your own or some- 
one else’s blood stream. Smearing ticks 
with Vaseline, daubing them with alcohol, 
or applying heat won’t always work. You 
may end up with a dead tick still imbedded 
in the skin. The sooner you remove the tick, 
the less likely infection will occur. Pull 
them out yourself; run to the emergency 
room if problems follow. Be sure to save the 
tick’s carcass for positive identification. 

Lyme disease in humans goes through 
three stages. In 50% of the cases a distinc- 
tive enlarging rash with a central clearing 
may form. Flu-like symptoms may develop: 


<< —— 


LYME DISEASE IS NO REASON 
TO BECOME A RECLUSE. 
DO TAKE PRECAUTIONS, 


HOWEVER. 


fever, chills, nausea, fatigue, headache, 
dizziness, stiff neck. If diarrhea develops, 
you are probably suffering from someone’s 
bad cooking and not Lyme disease, al- 
though coincidental infection is possible. In 
the second stage spirochetes invade many 
body parts including the 
nervous system, causing 
neurological upsets, like 
facial paralysis, numbness, 
or Alzheimer-like symp- 
toms, or may cause abnor- 
mal heart beat. The last 
stages include arthritis 
that may start with 
swollen painful joints. The 
disease can be treated 
with antibiotics—the 
sooner the better. If a tick bites you, and 
you develop any of these symptoms, head 
for the family physician and take your tick 
with you. Unfortunately, inconclusive blood 
tests give false positive and negative re- 
sults. 

Lyme disease is no reason to become a 
recluse. Do take precautions, however. 
Wear light colored clothing, use repellents, 
especially in the spring and early summer, 
and take time out for to look for ticks. In 
the right company tick checks can be en- 
tertaining. Examine children with particu- 
lar care. Many local cases seem to involve 
small children and young adults. Not even 
livestock and the family pet are immune. 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


Jacksonville Celebrates 
the Arts 99 


and then Hanuman Trio will 
perform their blend of origi- 
nal, acoustic folk-funk magic 
from 12-2pm. The weekend 
will close on Sunday after- 
noon with a special appear- 
ance by the Joe Craven Trio 
from 2:30-4:30pm. Joe 
‘ Craven is the stunningly di- 
verse and multi-talented per- 
cussionist for the David Grisman Quintet. He will bring his 
good humor and positive energy with his own trio to Jack- 
sonville Celebrates the Arts. It’s likely that Joe will arrive early 
enough in the day to add his expertise to the Hanuman 
Trio set! 
This year food will be available from the Mediter- 
ranean Deli and others. 


acksonville Celebrates 

the Arts from noon - 

6pm on Friday, August 

27th and from 10am- 

5pm on Saturday and 
Sunday August 28th and 29th, on 
the grounds of the historic Jack- 
sonville Museum on the Old Courthouse 
Lawn in Jacksonville. Jacksonville cele- 
brates this ninth annual festive summer tra- 
dition with fine arts, food and music. The festival features 
over fifty participating artists from Oregon, California and 
Washington exhibiting and selling paintings, photography, 
jewelry, pottery, textiles and sculpture along with a wide 
variety of hand-crafted items. 

Live music is always an integral part of the festival 
with Jefferson Public Radio facilitating the performance. 
As always it is a diverse line-up with 
Irene Farrera and her tropical band 
opening the festivities on Friday 
from 3:30-5:30pm. Saturday will 
feature a dance performance with 
Pilobolus, a major American dance 
company of international influence, 
renowned for its unusual mix of 
physicality and invention; they’re 
also performing that same weekend 
at the Britt Festivals in Jack- 
sonville. On Saturday afternoon the 
festival welcomes The Bobs, a 
Grammy-nominated a cappella 
group known for their incredible 
live show that is part theater, part 


Pilobolus 


Of course Jacksonville Cele- 
brates the Arts would not be com- 
plete without the silent auction to 
benefit Jefferson Public Radio. Al- 
ways a highlight of the festival, the 
silent auction offers over 150 items 
donated from the artists and arti- 
sans participating in the festival, 
plus area regional retail establish- . 
ments, restaurants and recreational 
services. All proceeds benefit Jeffer- 
son Public Radio, and admission to 
the festival and all music perfor- 
mances is free! 

Jacksonville Celebrates the Arts 
is the only event of its kind in the 
comedy, and part performance art, Rogue Valley, and is presented by 
including witty, tuneful, original = ' Jacksonville Events Limited, a non- 
material and outrageous covers of classic songs. profit group of volunteers, whose sole aim is to pro- 


Joe Craven 


On Sunday morning Dayton Edmunds will present e v vide a showcase of arts, crafts and music for the en- 
Native American storytelling from 10:30-11:30am, Maria Kelly joyment and education of the entire family. 1M 
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Mixing 
wisecracks 


muffler 
problems 
and 


word puzzles 


with wheel 
alignment, 
Tom & Ray 
Magliozzi 
take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


= 
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| ONLINE 
Joe Loutzenhiser 


Waiting for 


i 

\: I write this column, my home has 

| not yet been wired to the Ashland 
-L Fiber Network for its Internet access. 
I doubt that it will be by the time you read 
this either. It sure seems like it is taking a 
long time, but then being anxious doesn’t 
make the time go by any faster. It is still un- 
clear when the AFN residential Internet 
connections will start 
being installed. If the node 
deployment list posted on 
City Hall is accurate it'll be 
a long time before I’m 
hooked up. My neighbor- 
hood is second to last on 
the list. 

It is all the more bewil- 
dering for me for I am one 
of the lucky few who actu- 
ally use AFN every day. The company where 
I work has been on AFN for a few months 
now. And I must profess, it is not just fast, 
it is jaw-dropping fast. Sometimes I down- 
load immensely large files from the Inter- 
net just to watch them stream to my com- 
puter with spine-tingling speed. It has also 
been reliable, especially considering that it 
has been in the early stages of deployment. 
This bodes well for Ashland citizens, as it 
will only get faster and more stable. 

But what to do while we wait for our 
homes to be wired? 

= Evaluate and perhaps upgrade to 
Windows 98 Special Edition. The new ver- 
sion of Windows 98 SE has a feature, “Con- 
nection Sharing,” that is particularly use- 
ful when used in conjunction with AFN. It 
allows you “...to share one Internet con- 
nection with multiple computers...” Essen- 
tially one computer is wired to AFN and all 
the others go through it out to the Internet, 
saving you the cost of a connection for each 
computer. Of course, this is only beneficial 
if you have more than one computer in your 
home or business. Otherwise, you may just 
want to leave well enough alone. Still, the 
SE upgrade contains other nifty improve- 
ments, but none so compelling as Connec- 


WHAT TO DO 
WHILE WE WAIT 
FOR OUR HOMES 

TO BE WIRED? 


AFN 


tion Sharing (www.microsoft.com/ 
windows98/guide/Win98/Features/Inter- 
netConnect.asp). 

= Shop for a computer. To take advan- 
tage of an AFN Internet connection you will 
need a computer. Even if you already have a 
computer the advent of AFN is a good ra- 
tionalization to get a new one. 

If your needs are sim- 
ple, consider the iMac 
(www.imac.com/imac). 
Sleek and trendy, the iMac 
looks good on your desk 
and doesn’t take up a 
lot of space. The iMac is 
easy to learn and use, 
but the strangely designed 
keyboard and mouse 
can hinder prolonged 
usage. If you’re serious about your Macin- 
toshes, then a G3 is what you want 
(www.apple.com/powermac). The ultimate 
intellectual’s status symbol, the G3 is an 
outstanding machine, both in design and 
power. 

If you are not fond of paying a premium 
for the Apple nameplate you could look into 
a Windows machine designed for home net- 
works. More practical and utilitarian than 
an iMac, these machines can no longer be 
considered “low-end” and will suffice for all 
but the most demanding games or applica- 
tions. Compaq (www.compaq.com/athome), 
Dell (www.dell.com/forhome), Gateway 
(www.gateway.com/prod/hm_dtp_ 
Category.shtm), and Micron (www. 
micronpc.com/home/store/desktops) all 
have configurations that are inexpensive 
and pre-configured for Internet usage. All of 
the above companies have good service and 
reliability, so it’s really just a matter of pref- 
erence and price. And don’t forget to in- 
clude a network card in the configuration— 
you'll need it to connect to AFN. 

Of course, you could go all out and buy 
a monster machine, but it’ll be more than 
what is really necessary for use with AFN. 

= Check out online multi-player games. 


If you enjoy online gaming, or just are won- 
dering what it’s all about, you will find AFN 
a delight. Freed from speed constraints 
you'll be the envy of your pokey, modem- 
bound, co-players. New games, such as 
EverQuest (www.everquest.com) and Quake 
II Arena (www.quake3arena.com), promise 
to make on-line gaming almost mainstream 
entertainment. I am looking forward to the 
quirky, cartoonish Worms Armageddon 
(worms.team17.com) to be released in July. 
Watch for me on the game servers as user 
Chorazin of Team Nematodes. 

mu Fret over why Internet connections 
are still so slow. Every year computers get 
bigger, better, and faster. How come net- 
working technology hasn’t kept up? It 
seems like years now that we’ve been stuck 
with 56K modems (which really don’t go 
56K) and dial-up service. Alternatives are 
absurdly expensive and mostly not available 
in this region anyway. The supposed com- 
petition that exists hasn’t propelled ad- 
vances in technology and service because 
there really isn’t much competition. I still 
can’t choose my phone company. Some 
days I just wish Ma Bell would come back 
and take care of us. 

= Ponder Falcon Cable’s expeditious 
entry into networking. I’ve never been 
much of a fan of Falcon Cable, but you have 
to give them credit for wholeheartedly 
jumping on the networking bandwagon. 
They have already implemented a pilot pro- 
gram for home Internet connections, over- 
taking the City of Ashland’s AFN residential 
implementation. The quality of the connec- 
tions has yet to be proven, but I would ex- 
pect only the best from a company with Fal- 
con’s financial resources. The question I 
have is why didn’t this happen sooner? 
Clearly, you have to congratulate the City of 
Ashland for creating the competition that 
has spurred the growth of high-speed net- 
working in the Rogue Valley. Without the 
specter of AFN impinging on Falcon’s mar- 
ket share I doubt fiber optic service would 
be anything but a distant promise. Obvi- 
ously, competition works when there is 
truly competition. Now if the City of Ash- 
land provided phone service too... UN} 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
professionally and recreationally. 


FEEDBACK 


Letters to the Editor 


PP he interview with Serbian native 
Dragomir Vukovic in the June Jeffer- 
son Monthly (“The War Hits Home”) 

brought debate, as expected. The beauty of 

his compassionate perspectives had mean- 
ing for many; his view of the facts underly- 
ing those perspectives brought objections. 


eeeceeeoeeeeee 


Your article “The War Hits Home” was very 
touching, meaningful and almost excellent. I 
say almost, because I believe a few more 
questions to Mr, Vukovic would have opened 
a bigger picture of the Serbian belief and un- 
derstanding of the present nightmare in 
Kosovo and Serbia. As an American, Mr. 
Vukovic must be acquainted with our free- 
dom of the press. There are sometimes lies, 
misinformation, etc. in the media but when 
discovered, they can be caught by citizens 
without fear of government persecution. 
Most of our media are in competition with 
each other and not the mouthpieces of our 
government, except by misinformation. 

In Serbia the media are under total con- 
trol of the government and people hear and 
see what President Milosevic wants them 
to see and hear. This being the case, does 
Mr. Vukovic believe all American news sto- 
ries of the brutal migration of Albanians are 
lies? Is it a trumped-up scene from an old 
Cecil B. DeMille period movie? 

The ethnic cleansing is obvious to any- 
one reporting on the condition and experi- 
ences of those thousands of refugees. The 
Serbians seem to believe anything their 
leaders tell them. 

I know the whole situation is now a ter- 
rible mess. But NATO’s bombs did not start 
Kosovo’s mass migration. It was that coun- 
try’s desire for independence or autonomy, 
and the actions of the KLA. Serbia was 
afraid of losing control and eventually being 
outnumbered by the Albanians. A small ex- 
cuse for all the murders, rapes and mass dis- 
placement. | feel these are questions Mr. 
Vukovic should have been asked. 

- Sam Berland, Grants Pass, OR 


During the 13th and 14th centuries, in the 
face of a crumbling Byzantine empire, the 


Serbian kingdom rapidly expanded during a 
50-year period. Their kingdom was over- 
thrown by the Turks amidst internal squab- 
bles for power and much disunity. The Ser- 
bian people have embellished stories about 
this “glorious” period to create a “national 
mythology” backed by their Serbian Ortho- 
dox church, and promulgated by their liter- 
ature, art and folk traditions. This myth has 
resulted in a sense of superiority to their 
neighbors, and a mission to become the 
dominant power in the Balkans. It has been 
used as a battle cry for expansionism by 
their ultra-nationalist leaders, resulting in 
devastation to the Croatian, Bosnian and 
Albanian Kosovan people. 

This futile drive for a “greater Serbia” 
has led the Serbian people down a path of 
racism and hatred that will very possibly re- 
sult in their self-destruction. Like any myth 
that is ingrained, debunking it requires a 
great deal of education and painful self-ex- 
amination. This, however, is what it will 
take to bring the Serbs back to the main- 
stream of civilization and to a future cohab- 
iting the Balkans with their neighbors. 

- Joan Becich, Ashland, OR 


(EDITOR RESPONSE: The great need for ed- 
ucation in the search for a lasting peace in 
Yugoslavia is one strong reason why I 
chose to run Mr. Vukovic’s piece without 
editing out those views which were clearly 
out of line with verifiable facts about Ser- 
bian atrocities. It is not the facts upon 
which we base our beliefs, but our percep- 
tions of those facts; and when even a 
highly conscious, compassionate person 
with access to diverse news sources—as Mr. 
Vukovic is—honestly does not believe in the 
truth of those atrocities, it shows just how 
deep of an educational effort must be un- 
dertaken before a true peace can be built. 
That effort must be undertaken on all 
sides, and listening to opposing perspec- 
tives—no matter how much one may dis- 
agree with them—is a key part of that. Mr. 
Vukovic eloquently spoke to that himself. 
The original article, along with these per- 
spectives, aims to contribute in some small 
way to the educational effort.) iM] 
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Featuring the very best of 


Musical Theatre 


from Broadway to the 


London West End. 


With your host Herman Edel 


Saturdays 5:30-7:00 pm on JPR’s 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


Sundays at 3pm on 


JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
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Join host 
Peter Gaulke 


IN 


ON THE SCENE 


PR Scolt Simon 


How Summer Camps Have 
Changed In Recent Years 


T got my start in journalism at The Totem 
t Pole, a twice-weekly mimeographed 

sheet we called a newspaper at Camp In- 
dianola in the wilds of Madison, Wisconsin. 

The first piece of investigative journal- 
ism I ever undertook was a front-page ex- 
pose—come to think of it, of course, there 
only was a front page—on 


that amount to vocational workshops. One, 
Millennium Entrepreneurs in San Diego, 
counsels campers on how to shake hands 
with clients, present sales pitches and plan 
ad campaigns. I wonder if instead of T-shirts 
and shorts, the campers are issued business 
cards and cell phones. 

There seems to be a 


the number of bugs crawl- > single important word ab- 


ing over the shower house 
and bathrooms. A number 
of campers sent copies 
home to their parents, and 
the camp director began to 


me out one morning at 
breakfast, and flung a copy 
of the paper over my corn 
flakes. “Of course there are 
bugs,” he thundered. “We’re in the woods. 
That’s where bugs live. When you relieve 
yourself in the woods”—and that’s not ex- 
actly how the camp director put it—“bugs 
lap it up. If you don’t want any bugs, don’t 
go to the bathroom. Hold it for eight weeks. 
I don’t care.” Then he wadded up the news- 
paper and stalked off, shouting, “City kids. 
They think bugs are pets.” 

I gather from reading The Wall Street 
Journal this week that these days a kid at 
summer camp would hire a contractor to 
redo the camp bathrooms and retain legal 
counsel to protect the camp newspaper 
from censorship. Friday’s Journal detailed 
how summer camps are now installing 
heated pools because many youngsters are 
squeamish about swimming in gunky, green 
lakes. As one camp director said, “To a lot 
of kids, a lake is a mucky-bottomed thing 
with fish in it.” Camps are hiring gourmet 
chefs because kids now frown on eating hot 
dogs, hamburgers and baked beans. What’s 
a summer, apparently, without rare tuna 
tapas? 

Most alarming are the summer camps 


THERE SEEMS TO BE that 
A SINGLE IMPORTANT WORD 
ABSENT FROM THE 
get phone calls. He sought ABSTRACTS THAT PROMOTES 
THESE CAMPS: PLAY. 


sent from the abstracts 
promotes these 
camps: play. Activities are 
organized and profession- 
alized, presumably to reas- 
sure parents and prepare 
youngsters for a more 
competitive world. What 
seems to be missing from 
the schedules are fat 
blocks of time to do, more or less, nothing. 
Maybe you have to be an adult to appreciate 
the preciousness of play. Doing something 
not because it’s good for you, or prepares 
you for something, but because it’s fun. 
Getting up early and playing baseball, bas- 
ketball, or nothing at all, with friends until 
it’s too dark to go on, and staying up late 
to tell jokes and ghost stories. It’s depress- 
ing to think that today’s campers may be 
staying up late just to program their Palm 
Pilots. aM 


Scott Simon hosts Weekend Edition Satur- 
day, which can be heard from 6-8am each 
Saturday on the Classics & News Service 
of Jefferson Public Radio, and from 6-10am 
on the Rhythm & News Service of Jefferson 
Public Radio. 


TUNED IN From p. 3 


make it a functional, contributing part of 
both its community and of Jefferson Public 
Radio. It’s also an important opportunity 
to help a community realize core objectives 
which are consistent with our own. 

JPR participates in the life of the more 
than three hundred towns we serve in dif- 
ferent ways which are often self-selecting 
based upon local needs, our resources and 
the sometimes happy accidents of circum- 
stance. Beyond our basic job of providing 
public radio programming for communities, 
this participation can take the form of help- 
ing to promote local events, bringing infor- 
mation to the fore to help solve local prob- 
lems, or presenting artistic or cultural per- 
formances. In Redding we have the 
opportunity to serve in a real bricks-and- 
mortar fashion and help the community ac- 
complish a heartfelt dream—one which fits 
within our own scope of interests and ca- 
pability. It also should be noted our ability 
to carry this project forward has fundamen- 
tally relied upon the solid commitment for 
this project from Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity, its president Stephen Reno and vice- 
president for finance, Ron Bolstad, who 
strongly endorsed our bonding request, and 
from the Oregon State Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation which supported this effort. 

Truly, this is a happy circumstance in 
which JPR has been fortunate to play the 
role of matchmaker of interests, broker of 
opportunity, and to help advance our own 
vision of the regional community by sup- 
porting a vibrant life in art, culture and in- 
formation. 

There is a lot of hard work yet to be 
done. Funds to be raised, restoration to be 
accomplished. But we are on our way to- 
ward realizing a vision which advances the 
interests of all people living in our region 
who share a desire to strengthen the cul- 
tural climate which makes good public 
radio even better. 

We’re excited—and anxious to reach the 
day when the recreated curtain of vertical 
gold and silver bars will again rise on the 
stage of the Cascade Theatre. 1M) 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 


STATE FARM 


| INSURANC 


Nightly at 7pm on JPR’s Classics & News Service 


Proudly sponsored by participating State Farm agents 


Big band, boogie woogie, rhythm & blues, 
funky old soul and the roots of rock ‘n’ roll... 


Join host Craig Faulkner Saturday evenings from 6pm-8pm 


Raythmn ¢ News Sewnnee 
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At a Glance 


Specials this month 
CLASSIC S & ‘4 NI WS SERVIC 1 KSOR / KSRS / KNYR / KSRG 


Join JPR Saturday Morning Opera host Don 
Matthews for a special program on August 28th at 
10:30am. As part of the season of recorded opera, 
Don will present a recording of John Gay’s The Beg- 
gar’s Opera produced by the Tudor Guild and the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival (as it was then 
called). The recording was made Friday afternoon, 
September 2, 1966 on stage at the Varsity Theater 
in Ashland. Carl Ritchie arranged and edited the per- 
formance manuscript and W. Bernard Windt created 
a new musical realization for all the songs and 
dances, using the 1729 edition as a guide. Witha 
large cast and an orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Windt, the company conveys the sheer delight and 
the timeless entertainment of the original. 


Rhythm ¢ Neus Sewmmree KSMF/KSBA/KSKF/KNCA/KNSQ 


AfroPop Worldwide will sound the theme “Celebrating the AfroPop Century” from now 
until the end of the year. This will be an occasional series within the series, featuring path- 
breaking artists and musical eras in Africa and the Diaspora. Some will be encore pro- 
grams focusing on the history of genres, countries, cities, artists, musical groups, and 
the movement of music across time and space. Others will be new, specially commissioned 
programs from a global network of correspondents reporting on transformative eras in 
the musical life of the cultures they cover. Stay tuned for more details—and listen to 
AfroPop Worldwide every Saturday at 2pm on the Rhythm and News Service. 


Volunteer Profile: Jennifer Samborsky 


While visiting for the summer from Wisconsin, Jen- 
nifer Samborsky was pleased to have the opportu- 
nity to volunteer in the newsroom at JPR. She ad- 
mits to being a “Wisconsin cheesehead” but she is 
better known to our listeners as the weather per- 
son on The Jefferson Daily. Jennifer recently com- 
pleted four years at the University of Madison-Wis- 
consin and will graduate in December with Bachelor 
of Arts degrees in Journalism and Communication 
Arts Theory. Due to her acquaintance with JPR’s 
John Baxter, she heard of a volunteer position in 
Ashland. “I was convinced a summer away from 
the Dairyland was conceivable only if I went to Ashland,” says Jennifer. “Not 
only have my experiences in the newsroom broadened my knowledge of broad- 
cast journalism...I have developed an appreciation for the mountains, roses, 
and greenery that lace the city.” Outside of work and school, Jennifer enjoys 
volunteering for the Campus Women’s Center, working with children with 
autism and other disabilities, working out, camping, and traveling. 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
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KSOR 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 
Coquille 88.1 

Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.7 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 
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Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 
Lincoln 88.7 
Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir 91.3 
Merrill, Malin, 
Tulelake 91.9 
Port Orford 90.5 
Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 
Redding 90.9 
Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Weed 89.5 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator 
ASHLAND communities listed on previous page 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


Raythm + News 


4:30pm Jefferson Daily 
5:00pm All Things Considered 
7:00pm State Farm Music flail 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


6:00am 
8:00am 
10:30am 
2:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
5:30pm 
7:00pm 


KSBA 88.5 FM 


ASHLAND COOS BAY 


ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 
Open Air 

All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

World Café 

Echoes 

Open Air at Night 


News & Information 


Monday through Friday 


BBC World Service 

Diane Rehm Show 

The Jefferson Exchange 

with Jeff Golden 

Public Interest 

Talk of the Nation 

Monday: Talk of the Town 

Tuesday: Healing Arts 

Wednesday: Real Computing 

Thursday: Word for the Wise 
and Me & Mario 

Friday: Latino USA 

Pacifica News 

The World 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

The Connection 

Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 

broadcast) 

As It Happens 


8:00pm The 


6:00am 
10:00am 


PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 

First Concert 

JPR Saturday Morning Opera 
Siskiyou Music Hall 

All Things Considered 
Common Ground 

On With the Show 

State Farm Music Hall 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 
CALLAHAN 89.1 FM 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 
Living on Earth 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 


10:30am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


Jefferson Exchange 


with Jeff Golden 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


10:00pm BBC World Service 


California Report 


Car Talk 

West Coast Live 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


Saturday 


BBC Newshour 
Weekly Edition 
Sound Money 
Jefferson Weekly 
West Coast Live 
Whad’Ya Know 
This American Life 


A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 


Talk of the Town 
Healing Arts 

New Dimensions 
Fresh Air Weekend 
Tech Nation 

BBC World Service 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


6:00am 
9:00am 


10:00am 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


11:00pm 


6:00am 
8:00am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 


2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 


5:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 
St. Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Indianapolis on the Air 
Car Talk 

All Things Considered 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 
State Farm Music Hall 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


Weekend Edition 


Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz 


Jazz Sunday 

Le Show 

Confessin’ the Blues 
New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 


Music from the Hearts of 
Space 
Possible Musics 


BBC World Service 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Sound Money 


A Prairie Home 
Companion with 
Garrison Keillor 


This American Life 
Jefferson Weekly 


Zorba Paster on 
Your Health 


Sunday Rounds 
People’s Pharmacy 
The Parent’s Journal 
BBC World Service 
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Every day the 
MusicSource 
features the best in 

the world of music. 

Moving performances 

by exciting classical artists... 
the freshest sounds in jazz... 
exciting and exotic music 
from all over the world. 


The MusicSource 

discounts its best and most 
= popular titles in all types of 
music so that you can find 
something you love at a price 
you can live with. 


So call 


; 1°800°75°MUSIC 
i and ask a Music Specialist, 
“So what's new?” 


PUBLIC 
RADIO 


Piusic| Source 


1¢800°75¢MUSIC 


o7 97 
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CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


AY-FRIDAY 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 


The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 


tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler’s Oregon 
Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Sara Jane Schmeltzer. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews and John Baxter. In- 
cludes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am. 
As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR’s senior news analyst. Danie! Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30am-2:00pm 
JPR Saturday Morning Opera 
Join host Don Matthews for great opera recordings from the 
library of Jefferson Public Radio. 


2:00-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical music brought to you by Mark Sheldon and Louis Vahle. 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London’s West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millentum of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio’s classical library. Hosted 
by Bonnie Rostonovich. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Indianapolis on the Alr 


3:00-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the Jatest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


<« FEATURED WORKS 


“indicates August birthday 


First Concert 


Aug 2 M_ Bach: Lute Suite #2 in a minor 

Aug3 T Faure: Cello Sonata, Op. 109 

Aug 4 W W. Schuman*: New England Tryptich 

Aug5 T Haydn: Violin Concerto in C 

Aug6 F Bantock* (8/7): Witches of Allas 

Aug9 M_ Stulick: Oboe Concerto 

Aug 10 T Glazunov*: Violin Concerto in a minor 

Aug 11 W Mozart: Quintet for Horn, violin, 2 violas 
and cello 

Aug 12 T Biber*: Selections from Mensa Sonora 

Aug 13 F Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Guitar Concerto #1 


Aug 16 M_ Ravel: Piano Concerto In G 

Aug 17 T Brahms: Clarinet Sonata in f minor, Op. 
120, #1 

Aug 18 W_ Salieri* 
Oboe 

Aug 19 Enesco*: Roumanian Rhapsody #1 

Aug 20 Hummel: Trumpet Concerto 


T 
F 
Aug 23 M_ Debussy* (8/22): /beria 
Aug 24 T Beethoven: Cello Sonata in D, Op. 102, 


: Concerto in C for Flute and 


#2 

Aug 25 W Bernstein*: Symphonic Dances from West 
Side Story 

Aug 26 T Medtner: Violin Sonata in b minor 

Aug 27 F Coates*: Cinderella 

Aug 30 M Telemann: Quartet #6 in e minor 

Aug 31 T Ponchielli*: Capriccio for Oboe and 


Orchestra 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


Aug 2 M_ Beethoven: Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Cello in A 

Aug3 T Brahms: Serenade No. 2 in A 

Aug 4 W Rimsky-Korsakov: Antar, Op. 9 

Aug5 TT Mozart: Symphony No. 39 in Eb 

Aug6 F Bruckner: Symphony No. 9 in d minor 

Aug 9 M_ Schubert: Symphony No. 5 in Bb 

Aug 10 T Glazunov*: Symphony No. 2 in f# minor 

Aug 11 W_ Bizet: Symphony in C 

Aug 12 T Mendelssohn: Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra 

Aug 13 F Dvorak: Piano Quartet in A 

Aug 16 M_ R. Strauss: Ein Heldenleben 

Aug 17 T Elgar: Symphony No. 1 

Aug 18 W Weber: Quintet in Bb 

Aug 19 T Respighi: Sinfonia Drammatica 

Aug 20 F Bach: Goldberg Variations 

Aug 23 M Debussy: La Mer 

Aug 24 T Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4 in f minor 

Aug 25 W Schumann: Piano Concerto Op. 54 

Aug 26 T Beethoven: Triple Concerto 

Aug 27 F Sibelius: Symphony No. 1, Op. 39 

Aug 30 M_ Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 3 in c minor 
“Organ” 

Aug 31 T Schubert: Piano Sonata No. 19 inc 
minor, D. 958 


SSHIGHUIGHT SI 


JPR Saturday Moming Opera 


August 7 Die Walkuere by Wagner 

Jon Vickers, Gre Brouwenstijn, David Ward, George 
London, Birgit Nilsson, Rita Gorr, The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. 


August 14 Mireille by Gounod 

Mirella Freni, Alain Vanzo, Jane Rhodes, Jose Van 
Dam, Gabriel Bacquier, Christine Barbaus, Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Capitole de Toulouse, Michel Plas- 
son, conductor. 


August 21 / Lombardi by Verdi 

Richard Leech, Samuel Ramey, Patricia Racette, Jube 
Anderson, Ildebrando D'Arcangelo, Anthony Dean 
Griffey, Yanni Yannissis, Luciano Pavarotti, Jane 
Shaulis, Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chours, 
James Levine, conductor. 


August 28 The Beggar's Opera and Die 
Dreigroschenoper 

The Beggar's Opera by John Gay 

The Tudor Guild and the Oregon Shakespearean Fes- 


tival recorded on Friday, September 2, 1966, W. Bern- 


hard Windt, Musical Director, Angus L. Bowmer, pro- 
ducer 

The Threepenny Opera by Weill (Sung in German) 
Wolfgang Neuss, Willy Trenk-Trebitsch, Trude Hester- 
berg, Erich Schellow, Johanna V. Koczian, Wolfgang 
Grunert, Inge Wolffberg, Lotte Lenya, orchestra and 
chorus conducted by Wilhelm Brueckner-Rueggeberg 


Saint Paul Sunday 


August 1 Andrew Lawrence King & Consort 
Anon.: Feeghan Geleash; O'Carolan: Mr. James Be- 
tagh, Carolan’s Ramble, Miss Featherstone, Lament 
for Charles McCabe, Dr. Delaney and Loftus Jones, 
Molly MacAlpin, Bried Cruse, Planxty Finn, Planxty 
Connor, Miss MacDermott. 


August 8 Misha Dichter, piano 
Beethoven: Sonata #18 in Eb, Op. 31, #3 - mvmt I, iv; 
Sonata #32 in c minor, Op. 111. 


August 15 Turtle Island String Quartet 

Bach/arr. TISQ: Bach’s Lunch; Corea: Senor Mouse; 
Brubeck: Blue Rondo ala Turk; Vivaldi/arr. TISQ: 
Thin Ice; TISQ: The Fall; Monk: Ruby My Dear; Mor- 
eira: Tombo. 


August 22 The Grieg Trio 
Grieg: Andante con moto; Schubert: Trio #1 in Bb, 
Op. 99. 


August 29 The King’s Singers 

Gorecki: Totus tuus; John Bennet: All Creatures Now 
Are Merry Minded; Thomas Vautor: Sweet Suffolk 
Owl; Ligeti: A Long Sad Tale (from Nonsense Madri- 
gals); Richard Rodney Bennett: The Seasons of His 
Mercies (from Sermons and Devotions); Jannequin: 
La Guerre; Reger: Nachtlied; Brahms: Dein Herslein 
mild; Rheinberger: Abendlied; Michel Le Grand/arr. 
RR Bennett: One Day; Bobby McFerrin/arr. Chilcott: 
Manana Iguana. 


Takes you to the cutting edge of 
politics, economics, literature, 
and contemporary culture. 


Sundays at 8am on 


News & Information 
Sundays at 5pm on 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Re or 


Terry Gross 

provides a lively 

look at entertain- 

ment and the arts, 

combined with 

in-depth personality interviews, 
to make you feel like you’re in 
the middle of the arts scene. 


Weekdays at 3pm & 6pm on 
News & Information 
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FT Wee 


jJEFFNET 


URL Directory 
American Red Cross / Rogue Valley Chapter 


http://www. jeffnet.org/redcross 


Ashland YMCA 
http:/Avww.ashlandymca.org 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Blooming Bulb Company 
http:/Avww.bloomingbulb.com 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avww.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http:/Avww.chateaulin.com 


City of Medtord 
http:/Avww.ci.mediord.or.us 


Computer Assistance 
http//Avww,jetinet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


Gene Forum 
http:/Avww.geneforum.org 


Jefferson Public Radio 
http/Awww.jetfnet.org 


JEFFNET 
htto:/Avww.jeffnet.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
http://www.oregoncabaret.com 


Tame Web 
http:/Avww.tameweb.com 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Avww.rvsymphony.org 


Southern Oregon Women’s Access to Credit 
http:/Avww.sowac.org 


White Cloud Press 
htip:/Avav.whitecloudpress.org 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Raythm 4 News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90,9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


y MONDAY-FRIDAY. 


5:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler’s Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by Sara Jane 
Schmeltzer. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Alr 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It Was 
at 2:57pm. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 

The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Open Alr at Night 
Join host Johnathon Allen as he serves up a nighttime mix of 
jazz, singer/songwriters, world music, and other surprises to 
take you adventurously late into the night 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR’s weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday’s edition). 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 


10:30 am 
California Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 
| 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after CarTalk! 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present all manner of musical oddities, rar- 
ities, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-2:00am 
The Blues Show 


SLA 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:30am 
Martan McPartland's Plano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
Spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung and Keri Green bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie's weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


TientNaR TS 


Martan McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


Aug 1 J.J. Johnson 

A master of the trombone, J. J. Johnson is also an ac- 
complished composer and arranger. A centerpiece of 
the program is Johnson and McPartland, along with 
bassist Christian McBride, collaborating on a tune 
composed for Johnson called “J Bone Blues.” 


Aug 8 Eden Atwood 

With a background in Memphis blues, pianist and vo- 
calist Eden Atwood has studied many singers, but 
Sarah Vaughan has been her major influence. At- 
wood's beautiful and refreshing voice sets her apart. 
McPartland accompanies. 


Aug 15 Ray Brown 

Ray Brown is legendary among jazz musicians and 
aficionados as a great bassist. He and McPartland 
reminisce about Ella Fitzgerald and perform “Em- 
braceable You” in her memory. They also pay tribute 
to Jimmy Rowles with “Like Someone in Love.” 


Aug 22 Michel Petrucciani 

Piano Jazz remembers pianist Michel Petrucciani, 
who passed away earlier this year. Though severely 
physically challenged, he refused to let anything stop 
him from doing what he wanted and always strived 
“to create a spell that lasts forever” with his music. 


Aug 29 Renee Rosnes 

Renee Rosnes is a bright new star in the firmament 
of jazz pianists. She brings a strong and lyrical grace 
to the keyboard, whether on a colorful Brazilian num- 
ber with an irresistable beat, or on a tender ballad 
solo. 


New Dimensions 


Biology and Destiny with Kenny Ausubel 
& Nina Simons 


Aug 1 


Aug8 Rumi: The Supreme Mystical Guide with 
Andrew Harvey 

Aug 15 Bringing Music to Life: A Gathering of 
Sound Healers 

Aug 22 Thinking With the Heart with Patricia 
Sun 

Aug 29 Longevity: The True Wealth of Nations 
with Theodore Roszak 

Confessin’ the Blues 

Augl Hawkeye Herman In the Studio 

Aug8 Saffire - The Uppity Blues Women’s Latest 
Live Release 

Aug 15 The Cobra Label 

Aug 22 Otis Rush, From the Beginning 

Aug 29 Doug MacLeod Live in Studio 


Thistle and Shamrock 


Aug 1 Barachois 

The songs and fiddletunes of French Acadien commu- 
nities on Prince Edward Island have been passed 
down through the generations since the 1600s. Music 
from PE} also reflects a Celtic connection. Fiona met 
with Barachois, a band intent on keeping their fami- 
ly's Acadien musical traditions alive. 


Aug 8 Ex-expatriots 

Artists who came home, physically or musically, offer 
this week's music. Included are Triona Ni Dhomh- 
naill, Artie McGlynn, Dougie MacLean, and Barbara 
Dickson. 


Aug 15 Let's Dance 

For the energetic listener, it's an hour of dance music 
from Irish America, Brittany, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Nova Scotia with Bill Whelan, The Barra MacNeils, 
Kevin Burke’s Open House, Natalie MacMaster and 
Sharon Shannon. 


Aug 22 Classic Collaborations 

The meeting place between classical and Celtic music 
is well visited these days with Scots composers James 
MacMillan and Michael Jackson and in Ireland, 
Michael O'Suilleabhain and Liam O'Flynn. We'll hear 
how it all works thru excerpts of music and conserva- 
tion. 

Aug 29 Comin’ Through the Wry 

There is humor in Celtic music and to prove it we 
such classics as “Hibernian Rhapsody” by De Danann 
(with apologies to the late Freddie Mercury) and a 
recording which on a previous airing prompted let- 
ters from physics teachers: “The Bricklayer’s Song.” 


TUNE IN 


GRATEFUL 


DEAD HOUR 


Saturdays 8pm on Rhythm & News 


. 


f A “Heart Healthy” recipe [ 
from 


Orlyn Mester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


LIME CHICKEN WITH 
COCONUT SOUP 


(serves 2) 


2 cups low-salt chicken broth, canned 

¥, cup fresh lemongrass, '%-inch-thick 
slices 

1% tbsp lime juice 

1 can (14 oz.) unsweetened coconut 
milk* 

1 large chicken breast half with ribs, 
skinless 

Y jalapeno chili, minced 

Fresh cilantro, finely chopped 


* Available canned at Indian, Asian and 
Latin American Markets 


Bring broth, lemongrass and coconut 
milk to boil in heavy medium saucepan. 
Reduce heat, add chicken and simmer 
until almost cooked through, turning oc- 
casionally, about 12 minutes. Transfer 
chicken to plate to cool. Remove bones 
and cut chicken into thin strips. Strain 
soup through sieve into small saucepan. 
Add lime juice and jalapeno to soup and 
simmer, 20 minutes. Add chicken and 
simmer just to heat through. Ladle soup 
into bowls. Sprinkle with fresh cilantro. 


Nutritional Analysis 
Calories 15 % (305 cal) 
Protein 74 % (38 g) 
Carbohydrate 5 % (15.8 g) 
Total Fat 7 % (5 g) 
Saturated Fat 6 % (1.56 g) 


Calories from Protein 58 %, 
Carbohydrate 24 %, Fat 17 % 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and 
focused response to your question 
or comment please use the e-mail 
address below that best describes 
your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs produced 

by JPR or pieces of music played by one of 

our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR's program 

page (http:///www.npr.org/programs). Also, 

many national programs aired on JPR have 

extensive WWW sites which are indexed 

on the JEFFNET Control Center 

(http:/,wwwJeffnet.org/Control_Center/ 

prr.html). Also use this address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Comments about our programming 

- For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily send us email at 
daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

e-mail: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

+ Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

e-mail: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

- Becoming a JPR member 

« The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

+ Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

e-mail: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 

+ Information about our various stations and 
services 


Suggestion Box 
e-mail: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 


Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we do 
consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 
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News & information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7Jam-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 


The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 


ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 
8:00-10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to current 
events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 
11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR’s daily nationwide call-in program. Ray Suarez hosts, 
with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 

Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. 

TUESDAY 

Healing Arts 

Repeat of Colleen Pyke’s Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


THURSDAY 
Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America’s 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse into 
the intriguing world of words. 


Me and Marlo 
Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and political sci- 
entist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of po- 
litical repartee, good humor, and serious discussion. 


FRIDAY 


Latino USA 
A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


a 

1:30pm-2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

The World 

The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


people. politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI. the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 

A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host, who allows guests to 
shine, interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 


8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am-10:00am 
Jefferson Weekly 
Don Matthews hosts a one hour compilation of feature sto- 
ries & commentaries from JPR’s premiere news magazine, 
The Jefferson Daily. 


10:00am-12:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 

IVhad'Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to an- 
swer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of in- 
significant information. Regular program elements include 
the “IVhad’Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

This American Life 

Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 


uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
ing a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 
3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America's 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00pm-5:30pm 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 
5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio’s Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
Tech Nation 
9:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


6:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00-11:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday broadcast. 
12:00-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
Jefferson Weekly 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 
5:00pm-7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
_ pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
: search scientists in this two-hour weekly national call-in. To 
[participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
FParenting in the '90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
iocine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
Niews and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Program Producer Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 414-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
1-888-NPR NEWS 
(1-888-677-6397) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
atc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
ate/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LATINO USA 
(512) 471-1817 
http://www.latinousa.org/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
pi@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/pi/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
scifri/ 

THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
thistle/ 


WEEKEND ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
watc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
watc/ 
WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesat/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesun/ 


WEEKLY EDITION 
weed@npr.org, 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs 
weed, 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St., Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 

http://www. pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 
phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org’ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http:/ /www.radio.cbe.ca./progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.htm! 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www. bbc.co.uk/hometod 
ay/index.shtml 


THE CONNECTION 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
http://www.wbur.org/ 
con_00.html 


ECHOES 
{215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radio@well.com 
http://www.kcrw.org/c/ 
tamlife/index.html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.wpr.org/book/ 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@ilas.uwex.edu 
http: //www.notmuch.com / 


WORLD CAFE 
http://www.xpn.orgy sections” 
world_cafe.html 


WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://‘almanac.mpr.orgy 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http.) www.wpr.org/zorba 
zorba.html 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 


FRESH AIR 
800-934-600 - freshair@whyy.org 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.html 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http:/,/ www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
css@pacific.net 
http:/,www.newdimensions.org/ 


PACIFICA NEWS NETWORK 
1-818-506-1077 
ppspacific@pacitica.org 
http://www. pacifica.org/ 
programs,’ pnn/index.html 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http:// www.parentsjournal.com/ 


REAL COMPUTING 
jdalrymple@aol.com 
http:/,/www.realcomputing.com/ 


SUNDAY ROUNDS 
ern@clark.net 
http: //www.clark.net/pub/crn/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
915 Cole St, Suite 124 
San Francisco CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
http:)/wwwavyclorg 
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Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Atlorneys serving Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath 
Falls and Brookings 
930 W. 8th St - Medford - 772-9850 
Funeral Alternatives 
Medford, Grants Pass, Redding 
541-770-6505 
Klamath First Federal 
with 33 Souther Oregon locations 
SALR82.3444 
Marie Callenders Restaurant & Bakery 
Redding Chico, Eureka, Medford 
Napa Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 7705835 - 800-285-8550 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
serving Southern Oregon 
Lauric Bixby, Bill Cobh, Bill Dorris, 
Stan Henderer, Judi Johnson, Nancy Leonard, Ray' 
Prather, Debbie Thompson, 

David Wise, Rory Wold 
Subway Sandwiches 
Ashland, Medford, White City 
& Klamath Falls 


| ROGUE VALLEY | 


John G. Apostol, .v., P.c. 
815 E, Main - Medford - 779-6395 
The Arborist 
1257 Siskiyou. #224 - Ashland - 482.8371 
Asante Health System 
2825 E Barnet - Medford - 6085800 
Ashland Community Food Store 
237 N, First Street - Ashland 482-2237 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E, Main + Ashland + 482.0044 
Ashland Medical Clinic 
472 Scenic Dr. « Ashland + 482.8282 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St. - Ashland - 482-4002 
Ashland Wine Cellar 
38 Lithia Way - Ashland « 488-2111 
Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 4883582 
The Black Sheep 
51.N. Main: Ashland 
Iris Blossom 
163 E. Main - Ashland - 482.8662 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
744 N. Main - Ashland - 488-0295 
Joseph Bullock, vps 
1150 Crater Lake Ave., Suite F 
Medford - 7345225 
Cafe Electra 
105 W. Valley View Rd. Suite 5 - Talent - 512-9286 
Cardiology Consultants 
520 Medical Center Drive, #100 - Medford 
608-5600 
Caregiver Services, Inc. 

Central Point - 6635-CARE - 665-2273 
Willlam Carter, ATTORSEY AT LAW 
900 W. 8th - Medford - 773-847) 
Catalina Physical Therapy 
993 Siskiyou Bhi Ste 1 - Ashland « 4882728 
Chota Restaurant 
1212 S& Pacilic Hwy. - Talent - 535-8949 
The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street - Ashland » 488-0328 
Douglas Col, CENTINED ROLFER 
349 E. Main #3 - Ashland - 4882855 
Colwell Chiropractic Office 
Ashland - 482-2904 
Complementary Medicine Associates 
Q87 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ash!and - 482-0342 
Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
1313 Clay St - Ashland - 488-1590 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
106 NW °F" St - Grants Pass - 779-7827 
Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Pacilic Hwy - Medford - 779-3421 
Falcon Cable 
wawSalconcable.com 
Family Practice Group II 
2900 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 6084091 
Shelly Forest Halr Design 
2101 Ashland Mine Rd. - Ashland - 482.8564 
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PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 


The Framcry 
270 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1983 
Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
691 Murphy #224. Medford . 779-8367 
Great Earth Vitamins 
1200 Biddle Rd. Ste. D» Medford - 8584242 
Gollard's Literary Magazine 
P.O, Box 3411 - Ashland - 488-9488 
Willlam P. Haberlach « ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B. Medford - 773-7477 
Halr City 
Ashland - 488-4663 
Bruce Harrell, Esq. 
564 Liberty St. - Ashland «482-2115 
Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland . 4883576 
David Heller, Chiropractic 
132 6th: Ashland « 482-7339 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
4586 W. Pacific Hwy. - Phoenix - 535-1775 
Anna S. Horrigan Studio @ Nimbus 
25 E. Main. Ashland » 552-0399 
Jade Spring Acupuncture - Ann Fielder 
123 N, First, No. 4 - Ashland - 488-0830 
Jefferson State Supply 
502 Parsons « Medford - 779-8225 
Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 

350 S, Riverside - Medford « 776-3352 

Robert Kuenzel, ATTORNEY AT LAW 
98 Pine Street - Ashland - 552-0142 

Lithla Travel 
850 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-9341 
The Living Gallery 
20S. First + Ashland +» 482.9795 
Cynthia Lord + Ashland 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
on behalf of ACCESS Food Share 
Medford Clinle, P.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734.3434 
Medford Fabrication 
P.O, Box 1588 - Medford « 779-1970 
Medical Express 
P.O. Box 1680 - Grants Pass - 479-6919 
Medical Eye Center 
727 Barnett Road - Medford 
7794711 - 800-824-2688 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 7733248 
A) Miguelucel 
224 Central Ave. « Ashland - 4823446 
Beth Miller 
495 Chestnut - Ashland - 482-7081 
Mind's Eye Julce Bar 
250 Oak St #5- Ashland . 488-2247 
Morning Glory Restaurant 
1149 Siskiyou Blvd. . Ashland - 488-8636 
Howard Morningstar, M.D. 

472 Scenic Drive - Ashiand - 482-2032 
Moss Adams of Medford Lup - Cras 
301 W. 6th St. - Medford - 773-2214 

Mountaln Meadows 
900 N. Mountain - Ashland - 482-1300 
Musichead 
318 E. Main St - Medford - 857-1745 
Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 482.3621 
Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main - Medford - 772-2123 
Northwest Nature Shop 
154 Oak St - Ashland - 482-3241 
Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
1380 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281] 
OB/GYN Health Center, P.c. 
777 Murphy Rd. - Medford - 779.3460 
Fran & Tim Orrok 
Pacific Commware 
180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 
Paddington Station 
125 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1343 
Pangea Restaurant 
272 E. Main St - Ashland - 552-1630 
Peerless Hote] & Restaurant 
265 Fourth St. - Ashland - 488-1082 
Suzanne Peterman 
615 S. Keene - Medford - 773-9484 
Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40S. Bartlett St - Medford - 7728118 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
191 Oak Street - Ashland - 488-0581 
Rogue Valley Growers Market 
888-826-9868 


A Rug for All Reasons 
213 E. Main - Medford « 732-1424 
Peter W. Sage / Smith Barney 
680 Biddle Rd. - Medford - 772-0242 
Sean Design 
50 XN, Fir Street - Medford - 779-7878 
Schneider Museum of Art 
Souther Oregon University - Ashland - 482-7062 
Slaklyou Micro Pub 
31-B Water Street - Ashland « 482-7718 
Siskiyou Plumbing 
Ashland - 482-2955 
Soderback Gardens 
1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. - Talent - 535-8887 
Soundpeace 
199 E. Main - Ashland - 482.3633 
Southern Oregon University 
Hotel, Restaurant & Resort Management Program 
Ashland 5528202 
Southern Oregon Univeraity 
Office of the President 
Ashland - 552-6111 
Spanish Communications 
Ashland . 482-7062 
Subway Sandwiches 
7250 Crater Lake Hwy., - Medford 
Summer Jo's Restaurant 
2315 Upper River Loop Rd. - Grants Pass - 476-6882 
Travel Essentials 
264 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 
Isaheau Vollhardt, Licensed Acupuncturist 
944 C Street - Ashland - 482.3493 
Nancy & Neale Donald Walsch - Ashland 
The Web-sters: Handspinners, 
Weavers & Knitters 
11.N, Main - Ashland - 482-9801 
Whistling Duck Farm 
11555 Elk Creek Road - Trail - 8784188 
Whitney Farms 
www.whitneyfarms.com 
Witch Hazel & Broom 
258 A Strect - Ashland - 482-5628 
Worland, Ronald G. 
Plastic Surgery Specialists 
2959 Siskiyou Blvd. - Medford - 773-2110 
Wayne Zallen, Allstate Insurance Co. 
841 Stewart Ave. - Medford - 858-1973 


Art Connection 
165 S. 5th, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon - 347-4723 
Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759410) 
Caffe 2000 
2076 Sherman, Highway 101 
North Bend - 751-1999 
The Castaway Ladging 
Port Orford - 3324502 
Cedar Electric 
2356 Broadway + North Bend - 7563402 
Checkerberry's Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St - Coos Bay - 269-5312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mall . North Bend - 756-4535 
Coos Art Museum 
235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-3901 
Coos Head Food Store 
1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 
Design Renalssance 
375 Central - Coos Bay + 269-2577 
Farr's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, McDanlel & Bodkin 
ATTORNEYS 
P.O. Box 1120 - Coos Bay - 267-2156 
Friends of South Slough 
P. 0. Box 5446 - Charleston - 8885558 
Frogblossam Studio & Gallery 
1554 Sherman Ave. « North Bend - 756-2844 
Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 
Matthews Computer Center 
201 S. Broadway + Coos Bay - 267-7796 
Menasha Corporation 
North Bend - 800-234-1193 
Moe’s Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 2695323 
Nosler's Natural Grocery 
99 E. First Street - Coquille - 3964823 


Ordway's Nursery 
1661 Hwy 101 S.- Coos Bay - 269-2493 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
556 N. Bayshore Dr. - Coos Bay - 269-0355 
Roger's Zoo 
2037 Sherman Ave., - North Bend - 756-2550 
Windhorse Books & Coffee 
1740 Ocean Blvd. - Coos Bay - 888-5257 
Winter River Booka and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon - 347-411) 
Worldwide Antique Mall 
217 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5280 


KLAMATH BASIN 


The Ear, Nose & Throat Clinic 

2640 Biehn St - Klamath Falls - 882-3988 

Family Chiropractic Center 
432 Walnut Ave. » Klamath Falls - 884-1733 
Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St. « Klamath Falls - 882-4691 
Signature Framing 

4035 S. 6th « Klamath Falls 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Umpqua Unitarian Universalist Church 
2165 NW Watters SL, . Roseburg - 672-2250 
Dr, John Wm. Unruh - Roseburg 


N. CALIFORNIA 


Brown Trout Gallery 
5841 Sacramento Ave. » Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-0754 
The California Endowment 
Est. by Blue Cross of California 
California Heart Institute 
at Redding Medical Center 
1100 Butte Street - Redding - 18004]-HEART 
Commercial Landacape Services 
Redding - (530) 2236327 
Directions 
312 .N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-2367 
The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd, - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-3606 
Hilltop Massage Center 
2051 Hilltop Drive - Redding - (530) 221-1031 
The Keep Restaurant & Mead Hall 
Deschutes & Old 44 Dr., - Palo Cedro 
547-2068 
Madrone Hospice 
P.O, Box 1193 - Yreka - (530) 842-3160 
Mas Fina Cafe 
3685 Eureka Way - Redding - (530) 242-8744 
Mt Shasta Spring Water Co. 

8788 Airport Rd. - Redding . 800-922.6227 
The North State Hospitals of Catholic Healthcare 
West, Mercy Medical Center, Mt Shasta, St 
Elizabeth Community Hospital, Red Bluff, Mercy 
Medical Center, Redding 
Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaka 
1410 Victor Ave. » Redding - (530) 222-0355 
Oasis Auto Repalr 
2405 Athens Ave. - Redding - (530) 246-1664 
O'Brien Mountain Inn 
O'Brien - (530) 238-8026 
Orchard Nutrition Center 
221 Locust St - Redding - 530-244-9141 
Piano Works 
2335 Athens Ave. - Redding - 530-244-9122 
Serendipity 
167 Lake Blvd. - Redding - 530-244-3780 
Silver Star Restaurant 
2830 Childress Dr. - Anderson - (530) 365-1791 
Spring Hill Nursery and Gardens 
1234 Nixon Road - Mt Shasta - 530-926-2565 
Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
1925 Butte St - Redding - (530) 2416384 
Trinity Cafe 
622 N. Mt Shasta Blvd, « Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-6200 
Town & Country Interiors 
961 E. Cypress Rd. - Redding - (530) 221-6505 
Village Books 
320 N. ML Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-1678 
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Kari Tuck 


LIVING LIGHTLY 


Reconnecting With the Earth 


e have talked often in this series 

about sustainability. Most of us un- 

derstand in general what this 
means, that the resources we consume are 
being replaced at a rate that ensures no net 
loss, The degree to which we are utilizing 
resources in a sustainable manner is thus a 
measure of how we are 
doing in relation to the 
ecological systems that 
support us. American soci- 
ety today is as far from 


$55 


LIKE CANDLES 


lifestyles will never be truly sustainable. But 
this does not mean that the efforts we do 
make are inconsequential. The reason they 
are not is that we are cultural beings and 
thus our actions (and the thoughts and feel- 
ings that accompany them) affect those 
around us. Remember a few years back 
when then-President 
George Bush spoke about 
a thousand points of light, 
referring to all of the indi- 
viduals helping to make 


being sustainable as per- IN THE NIGHT, the world a better place? 
haps any society in the his- ACTIONS TOWARD It was an analogy that ac- 
tory of civilization. Be that tually has more signifi- 
as it may, it does appear Se ABILITY cance for environmental 
that we just may be at apex BUILD UPON efforts than for social 
of the curve and that we THEMSELVES. ones, because environ- 


are about to head back 
down toward a level of re- 
source consumption that 
the rest of the world can live with. It is a 
little too early to tell, but the point is that 
we still have the capability to turn things 
around and “save the planet.” But with the 
current average American lifestyle, can we 
realistically change our ways of living 
enough to really make a difference? 

It is easy to justify our individual lack of 
effort by determining that one person’s ac- 
tions, good or bad, can have little real ef- 
fect on the survival of a healthy earth. Are 
the dolphins really going to be better off if 
the 20 cans of tuna fish you buy each year 
is the correct, dolphin safe brand? How 
about the rainforest? Will it be saved if you 
buy organic coffee? Will it be destroyed if 
you don’t? Is it enough to recycle your plas- 
tic milk jugs, construct a compost bin, and 
purchase water-wise shrubs for the front 
yard? Or do you have to convert your 
houses to solar power and sell your auto- 
mobile? When will you have done enough 
towards sustainability so that you can be re- 
lieved of the guilt that now strikes you at 
least 20 times a day as you live a typical 
American lifestyle? 

For all but a very few Americans, our 


mental incentives can eas- 
ily be promoted by profit- 
seeking enterprises, while 
social programs have limited means of gen- 
erating wealth. Like candles in the night, 
actions toward sustainability build upon 
themselves. 

Rather than looking for ways to reduce 
the amount of garbage we produce, we need 
to look at the attitudes that form the basis 
for our actions. For over 10,000 years, hu- 
mankind has had an intimate understand- 
ing of the earth and its ecological systems. 
Unfortunately, we as a culture have lost 
most of this knowledge. But we have not 
lost the desire to remain connected to the 
natural world. Birdwatching and gardening 
are two of the most popular pastimes in 
America. Our National Parks and Forests 
are overrun with visitors seeking solace 
from crowded urban areas. Greenways and 
open spaces are priorities for many commu- 
nities today. In order to help sustain the 
earth, it is important to be intimately con- 
nected to it. Doing something as simple as 
watching the sun set and the stars rise and 
telling others about the experience can 
make a difference. 

Along with our loss of earthly knowl- 
edge, our culture has lost a sense of balance 


and simplicity. In times past, children were 
taught that money had to be earned before 
a purchase could be made, that having a 
hobby was good for the soul, and that mak- 
ing time to help a neighbor was virtuous 
and necessary. Today, teenagers receive 
credit cards before they have any ability to 
pay for the charges, spare time is spent in 
front of television or computer, and our 
days are so hectic that we only have time 
to help a neighbor if they are in dire need. 
Our society is so complex and fast-paced 
that we find it difficult to slow down 
enough to even notice when the butterflies 
appear in the spring. But this is a second 
important step in the process of helping to 
heal the planet. We need to slow down and 
simplify. Pay our bills in full on the same 
day each month, turn off the computer and 
go for a walk, or help a friend plant a gar- 
den. By slowing down and reaching out, we 
raise our awareness of the world around us 
and are thus better able to make choices 
that are good for us and our environment. 
If we really want to help move our cul- 
ture towards a more sustainable way of ex- 
istence, we need to begin by finding ways 
to reconnect with the natural world. We 
need to embrace our past and put in per- 
spective the technological “gifts” of the 
twentieth century. And we need to take the 
time to share our new-found insights and 
knowledge with others. By slowing down 
and learning to enjoy the world around us, 
we begin to learn a new value system, one 
that leads us toward a more sustainable 
lifestyle. Even very small children under- 
stand when adults are sincere in their de- 
sire to make a difference. And the children 
are desperate for guidance as we move into 
a very pivotal twenty-first century. 1M] 


Kari Tuck is currently employed by the Ash- 
land Parks and Recreation Department as 
co-coordinator for the North Mountain Park 
Natural Area Project. 
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Send announcements of arts-related 
events to; scene, Jefferson Public 
50 Siskiyou Blvd., 
id, OR 97520. 


is the deadline 
e@ October issue. 


For more information about 
@rts events, listen to JPR's 
Calendar of the Arts 
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Theater 


@ Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland pre- 
sents 10 plays in repertory in three theaters 
through October 31. Performances in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre include Othello by William 
Shakespeare (through 10/31); The Good Person 
of Szechuan by Bertolt Brecht (9/21 through 
10/31); Chicago by Maurine Watkins (through 
10/30); Seven Guitars by August Wilson 
(through 9/19); and Pericles by William Shake- 
speare (through 10/30). The season in the out- 
door Elizabethan Theatre includes: Much Ado 
About Nothing (through 10/8), and Henry IV 
Part Two (through 10/8) both by William 
Shakespeare; and The Three Musketeers by 
Alexandre Dumas (through 10/9). Performances 
in The Black Swan are Rosmersholm by Henrik 
Ibsen (through 10/31); and Tongue of a Bird 
by Ellen McLaughlin (through 10/31). OSF also 
presents backstage tours, an exhibit center, play 
readings, lectures, concerts and talks. Call for 
brochure and tickets.(541)482-4331 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre travels back in time 
this summer to revisit Hwy 57 and the Pump 
Boys and Dinettes through September 6. Things 
can get pretty slow on Hwy 57, but that’s just 
the opportunity for friends to get together to 
make music. Directed by Jim Giancarlo, perfor- 
mances are Wednesday through Monday 
evenings at 8:30pm. Please note the later start- 
ing time; there are no Sunday matinees for this 
show.(541)488-2902 


Music 


@ Jefferson Public Radio presents Afro-Blues 
Legend Taj Mahal in concert on Friday August 
6 at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater in Med- 
ford. For more than 30 years, Grammy award 
winner Taj Mahal has delighted fans with his ef- 
fortless, eclectic blend of musical styles from fin- 
ger-picking country blues to slide guitar and 
southern blues to soul, R&B and reggae, and be- 
yond! His influences and abilities are endless, 
and his energy for performance is equally deep 
and profound. Tickets are available at the Cra- 
terian Theater Box Office, in person or by 
phone.(541)779-3000. 


@ Britt Festivals celebrates its 37th season of 
music under the stars and presents the follow- 
ing: Kenny Rogers/Special Guest TBA on Sun 
& Mon 8/1 & 2nd at 7:30pm; Eroica Trio/Britt 
Orchestra on Fri & Sun 8/6 & 8th at 8pm; Jan- 
ina Fialkowska/Britt Orchestra on Sat & Mon 
8/7 & 9th at 8pm; Janos Starker/Britt Orches- 
tra on Fri 8/13 at 8pm; Mr. Smith’s Musical 
Mind/Britt Orchestra on Sat 8/14 at 7:30pm; 
Cavani String Quartet Recital - SOU Recital Hall 
on Sun 8/15 at 8pm; The Masters & the 
Movies/Britt Orchestra on Mon 8/16 at 8pm; 
Opera's Greatest Hits/Britt Orchestra on Fri & 
Sun 8/20 & 22nd at 8pm; Anne Akiko Mey- 


ers/Britt Orchestra on Sat & Mon 8/21 & 23 
at 8pm; Murray Louis/Nikolais Dance Company 
on Fri 8/27 at 8:15pm; Pilobolus Dance Com- 
pany on Sat & Sun 8/28 & 29 at 8:15pm. Ticket 
prices vary and a season brochure is avail- 
able.(541)773-6077 or (800)882-7488 


@ Rogue Music Theatre presents Evita - in Con- 
cert. Winner of 7 Tony Awards, including best 
Musical Score by Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim 
Rice. Rogue Community College Bowl - Grants 
Pass on August 5 through 8 at 8:15pm; Special 
Preview Performance on August 4 at 8:15pm. 
New Mountain Avenue Theatre at Ashland High 
School on August 13 and 14 at 8pm. Reserved 


One of Andy Warhol's original silk-screen 
prints, on display at the Schneider Museum of 
Art in Ashland. 


seats: $18 General, $15 Adult, $12 Senior (62 
or better), $12 Student (13-18 yrs), $8 Child (3- 
12yrs).(541)479-2559 


@ Grants Pass and Josephine County Chamber 
of Commerce presents Concerts at Riverside 
Park: 8/3 Dan Balmer Group—Jazz; 8/10 Terry 
Robb Duo—Acoustic Ragtime, Folk & Blues; 
8/17 Lloyd Jones Struggle—High Energy 
Rhythm & Blues; 8/24 Wings of Love & 
Cousins—Southern Gospel; 8/31 Boogie Kats— 
Vintage Rock n Roll; 9/27 Sammy Daulong 
Band-Dixie & Family Entertainment. All con- 
certs are free.(541)476-7717 


Exhibits 

@ Schneider Museum of Art on the campus of 
Southern Oregon University presents Andy 
Warhol: Endangered Species, an exhibition of 
10 original Warhol silkscreen prints, through 
September 18. Produced in 1983, the prints por- 
tray animals facing the risk of extinction at that 
time. The prints are representative of a style 
most often seen in Warhol’s later career. His use 
of bright colors and gestural lines adds dimen- 
sion and power to the images, Also featured will 
be Soup to Nuts: A Pop Art Legacy, which in- 
cludes the works of artist/members of the 
founders of Pop Art in the 1950s. Some contem- 
porary entries will be featured.(541)552-6245 


® Hanson Howard Gallery presents Marie 
Maretska, copper paintings and Kevin Christ- 
man, sculpture through August. A First Friday 
Reception will be held for the artists, August 6 
from 5-7pm. Gallery hours are 10:30-5:30pm 
Tuesday-Saturday and by appointment. Located 
at 82 N. Main Street in Ashland.(541)488-2562 


® The Living Gallery presents On a Grecian Urn, 
by Wendy Thon. Unique mixed-media wall-reliefs, 
acrylic paintings, and etchings. The work is in- 
spired by the artist's recent travels in Greece. Show 
opens with a reception for the artist on First Friday 
August 6, 5-8pm; and runs through the month. 
Open daily. Located at 20 S. First Street, Ashland. 
(541)482-9795 or wwwlivinggallery@juno.com 


® Wiseman Gallery on the campus of Rogue 
Community College presents works by Betty Mc- 
Donald, August 2 through 28 with a First Fri- 
day Art Night Reception from 6-8pm, August 6. 
Please note: the gallery will be closed on Satur- 
days during the summer. McDonald scavenges al- 
leyways, salvage yards and thrift shops ina re- 
lentless search for the unorthodox means by 
which she expresses sacio-political views in her 
mixed media boxes.(541)471-3500 ext 224 


®@ FireHouse Gallery in Grants Pass presents 
Furniture: Fine, Funky, Functional, through 
August 29. First Friday, August 6, Art Night Re- 
ception from 6-9pm. Furniture can be many 
things—our primary use is functional and deco- 
rative. This exhibit explores many other possi- 
bilities. (541)471-3525 ext 324 


Other Events 


® Jacksonville Celebrates the Arts on August 
27-29 on the grounds of the historic Jacksonville 
Museum on the Old Courthouse Lawn in Jack- 
sonville. The 9th annual festival includes fine 
arts, food and music, with over fifty participating 
artists from three western states. This year’s per- 
formers will include the Bobs, the Joe Craven 
Trio, the dance troupe Pilobolus, Hanuman Trio, 
Irene Farrera and Native American storyteller 
Dayton Edmunds. There will also be a silent auc- 
tion to benefit Jefferson Public Radio. Admission 
is free! For more details, see the Spotlight sec- 
tion, page 13. (541)552-6301. 


® Rogue Music Theatre presents a Young Peo- 
ple’s Conservatory. The popular summer camp 
for youth and children interested in performing 
arts, runs for two week-long sessions in August. 
New this year, an advanced session will perform 
excerpts from Guys and Dolls. Call for more in- 
formation and an application.(541)479-2559 or 
E-mail: www.mind.net/rmt 


® Formations Dance Project presents and lists 
a number of upcoming workshops, special 
events, and performances throughout the month 
of August. For information or a copy of the 
newsletter call the FDP office.(541)4824680 


KLAMATH FALLS 


Music 


® On August 8 at 3pm, duo-pianists Tachell Ger- 
bert and Bradley Gregory will present a recital at 
the Ross Ragland Theater, 218 N. 7th Street in 
Klamath Falls. Gerbert and Gregory have given 
performances across the United States and in 
Italy and Japan. Immediately following the 
recital, tours will be given of the new Ross 
Ragland Cultural Center—a 10,000 square foot 
addition to the Ross Ragland Theater. The new 
addition will provide much-needed rehearsal, 
performance and convention space for the com- 
munity. Its official grand opening will follow in 
September. Tickets for the recital are $12 gen- 
eral, $8 students. (541)884-5483. 


Exhibits 


@ The Klamath Art Association presents Rollin 
Neighbors, August 1 through 29 from 12 until 
4pm in the gallery at 120 Riverside Drive. Call 
for more information.(54 1)883-1833 


Other Events 


@ Chetco Pelican Players will present its annual 
auction on Sunday, August 1. An opportunity for 
members and supporters of the theater company 
to get some tremendous bargains and to support 
the players—a win-win situation. Call for more 
information.(541)469-1857 


@ Coos Art Museum presents a workshop, The 
Book as Object, August 3 & 4, as part of the Ex- 
pressions West exhibit program. Geraldine On- 


drizek, Assistant Professor of Art at Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, will host the workshop on the 
Southwestern Oregon Community College cam- 
pus. Information on registration and fees can be 
obtained by calling.(541)888-7415 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Music 


@ MarketFest in downtown Redding’s Library 
Park on Thursday evenings in the summer in- 
clude the following season’s lineup. On August 
5th the Klezmer revival comes to Redding via 
the fabulous San Francisco Klezmer Experience. 
Combining fine instrumental technique, great 
jazz/improv chops and passionately dedicated to 
the soulful and ecstatic dance music of the Jews 
of Eastern Europe, the group was created by vi- 
olinist Daniel Hoffman and features vocalist/ac- 
cordionist Jeanette Lewicki. On August 12, 
Pankind, a steel drum band from Santa Cruz 
plays fiery music with the spirit of a Caribbean 
carnival. On August 19th, Wild Mango creates a 
zesty program of Latin, Caribbean, and Brazilian 
styles with a dash of flamenco and other global 
influences. On August 26th, with a little help 
from friends at Jefferson Public Radio, The Bobs 
are coming to the ’Fest. This four member a 
capella group has an incredible show that's witty 
and original and is part theatre, comedy, and 
performance art. (530)275-5612 


Exhibits 
@ North Valley Art League presents Memorable 


Images, a one person showing of oil paintings 
from local artist Usana Weaver in her first one 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Keep informed! 


Listen to the Jefferson Daily 
Regional news 
Commentanes 

In-depth interviews 
Feature stories 


Including these regular essayists: 


MONDAYS 
Peter Buckley 


TUESDAYS 
Chef Maddalena Serra 


WEDNESDAYS 
Alison Baker 


THURSDAYS 
Diana Coogle 


FRIDAYS 
Frank Lang with Nature Notes 


Also Pepper Trail, 
Margaret Watson and Tim Holt 


With News Director Lucy Edwards 
and the Jefferson Daily news team 


4:30pm Monday-Friday 
CLASSICS & NEWS 


5:30pm Monday-Friday 


Rhythm 


Sundays 10am on Rhythm & N 
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cws 


Johnathon Allen 


Gee: RECORDINGS 


Music for Combat 


received a letter the other day from my 

sister, who is currently serving time in 

the U.S. Army, cleaning up the mess in 
Kosovo. It read: “Dear Brother, I was sitting 
on my track vehicle the other day, leaning 
on the .50 cal., 250 rounds wrapped around 
my body, an M-16 at my side, and three 
things occurred to me: 1. This is crazy, 2. 
In the event of a combat situation the M-16 
is my back-up side-arm, and 3. I need a 
killer soundtrack. Please send some new 
music on tape at your next opportunity.” 

Being the cool big brother and patriot 
that I am, I immediately busted out the cas- 
settes and a stack of my favorite new CDs. 

Playing music for night owls in the 
State of Jefferson is my specialty. Give me 
a mood and I'll give you the sound to com- 
pliment it (it’s sort of like picking the per- 
fect wine to go with your dinner) but then 
I found myself wondering what music suits 
the mood of war? Or, put metaphorically, 
what wine do you serve with C-rations? Ob- 
viously, it would have to be something dry, 
red, and so good it can wash away the taste 
of dehydrated beef stew. I say, when in 
doubt, always reach for the best. Life’s too 
short to drink bad wine or, for that matter, 
listen to bad music. 

So the first disk in my sister’s NATO 
mix is Vengeance, produced by a Scandina- 
vian group called Garmarna. Recorded at 
Swedish Radio in Stockholm, it represents 
absolutely the coolest new sound I’ve heard 
all year. Deep bass-oriented grooves 
blended with trip-hop, strings, and ancient 
chants that evoke an eerie yet edgy senti- 
ment. Think Enya meets Portishead in a 
Swedish salon where they discuss putting 
together an album of industrial music. The 
opening tune, Vulture, is ideally suited to 
flying over a bullet riddled landscape in a 
HUMVEE. 

Another prime selection from the NATO 
tapes is Songs From My Funeral, the debut 
CD by New York-based Snakefarm. The 
album (if we can still call it that) consists en- 
tirely of traditional American folk songs 


dealing with death or murder, often of one’s 
lover, performed with a distinctly modern 
voice. The brainchild of vocalist/guitarist 
Anna Domino and Belgian multi-instrumen- 
talist, Michael Delory, Snakefarm is not 
something easily categorized. Terms like 
acid-blues or folktronica come to mind. I 
just call it really great music and, while 
based on ancient stories of American folk- 
lore, it is incredibly original. Song titles like 
“Frankie and Johnny,” “Black Girl,” or 
“Laredo” may sound familiar, but the ver- 
sions on this disk are like nothing I’ve ever 
heard before. They also seem oddly de- 
signed for the listening pleasure of an 
American soldier abroad—hearkening back 
to the homeland, yet with grisly depictions. 
You can check them out on-line at: 
www.kneelingelephant.com. 

Reykjavik, Iceland-based underground 
electronica group, GusGus, has gone 
slightly more mainstream with its second re- 
lease, This is Normal, but the result is 
trademark cool. Ethereal, funky, soulful, 
and laden with Euro-dance beats, it makes 
great night music no matter where you are 
and functions as an express passport to a 
groovy hipness only Europeans can do well. 
Since my sister is usually stationed in Ger- 
many I knew she would appreciate the late- 
night dance club sound. 

Pomona rhythm savants Geggy Tah 
have also put out a new disk, on David 
Byrne’s Luaka Bop recording label. It’s en- 
titled: The Music Inspired by the Fra- 
grance. Highly sensual as the title suggests, 
the tune “Sweat” captures the scent of love 
in a fabric of rich textural sound, woven 
together by one of the best bass lines 
I’ve heard since “Walking on the Moon.” 
This is essential music, and if it makes the 
guys and gals in green put down their 
M-16s for a moment to shake a little booty, 
all the better. 

There is more kind music on the tapes 
I sent to Kosovo than I can list here, but ab- 
solutely worthy of note is a disk that just 
came into the JPR studios called Stereo 


Type A, by Cibo Matto. I’d categorize it 
loosely as synth-pop hi-fi funk, and it’s ob- 
vious on first listen that this something no 
one else has ever done. Then you look at 
the jacket to see that it is produced by 
Japanese mix-master Yuka Honda, and fea- 
tures Sean Lennon (yes, that Lennon) on 
bass, with guest appearances by Marc Ribot, 
as well as John Medeski and Billy Martin (of 
Medeski, Martin, & Wood). Mino Hatori 
handles vocals and, on some tracks, she’s 
slightly reminiscent of Deborah Harry in 
her prime. Sharply modern, it blends ele- 
ments from almost every facet of late twen- 
tieth century music, and the tune Lint of 
Love is the only place I’ve heard a funky 
trombone successfully mixed with a mon- 
strous heavy-metal guitar, and laid back 
soul grooves. The suggested way to listen to 
Stereo Type A is with a pair of headphones 
in a place where you can move around a lot 
and is, hopefully, out of the range of Ser- 
bian ground troops. UM 


Johnathon Allen hosts Open Air at Night 
on the Rhythm and News Service of Jeffer- 
son Public Radio, each weeknight from 
10pm-2am. 


N 


‘ 


with Lars & The Nurse 


SATURDAYS 
AT 9 PM 


RAythm ¢ News 


the community-based internet 
service of the jefferson public 
radio listeners guild 


J EFFNET provides low-cost public access to the world’s 
newest information resource, the Internet, and pro- 
vides the full-range of Internet services as a way to foster 
people’s desire to know about the world in which we 

live. JEFFNET is operated by and for people right here in 
Southern Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and it continues 
Jefferson Public Radio's tradition of encouraging life-long 
learning and facilitating community dialogue. Whether 
you seek to read Shakespeare, visit the world’s great mu- 
seums with your kids, get the weather forecast in Tim- 
buKtu, e-mail a long lost friend, or participate in a local 
discussion group, JEFFNET’s Control Center provides a 
comprehensive, well-organized gateway that makes 

using the Internet and the World Wide Web a breeze. 


4 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


O 


Stop by the Do-It-Yourself JEFFNET Internet Registration 
Center at the Ashland Community Food Store located at 


237 N. First Street in Ashland 


2) 
Call us at (S41) 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


3] 


Visit us on the World Wide Web at 
http://www. jeffnet.org 
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Grab vour mg and join ay for a 
fresh cup of Jefierson Public 


Radio's house blend of jazz. 
world beat, bhies, 

sitwer sonewrilers, new acoustic 
sounds, and cuttings edye 


contemporacy music, Open Air 
hosts, Maria kelly, Erie Mlan, 
and Johnathon Allen enide a 
daily musical journey whieh 


f eel 
— : 


crosses convention and 

shadows boundaries. Seamlessh - 

bridging a mullilude of 

traditions and genres Open Mon-Fri 

Air is invigorating vel whining, — 9amM-3pm & 

hip vel nostaluie. VOpm-2am 
on Rhythm & 


. News Service 
Open Air 


a fresh addition to your daily routine. 


Hosts Keri Green 
and Frances Oyung 
bring you the 
best in contempo- 
rary folk music. 


Sundays at 6:00pm 


Raythm + News 
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Douglas County Jails 


‘hortly after Douglas County was 
formed, a unique county jail was built. 
h/t was made of logs and was two sto- 
ries high. The second floor was the office 
of the justice of the peace. There was no 
door on the outside of the lower part of the 
jail. Prisoners were sent down a trap door 
in the floor of the justice’s office. It was im- 
possible to escape. 

One day smoke was seen coming out of 
the jail. Two white men and two Chinese 
men were rescued but it was a close call. 
The new jail was built with a door directly 
to the cells so that this could never happen 
again. This building, too, was destroyed by 
fire. The third jail was built of brick with 


Fish Hatchery 


n 1877 Robert Deniston Hume built a 
small fish hatchery on the Rogue River. 
After some experimentation, he and his 
men built a holding pond which they 
planked and tarred. They cut down the 
nearby trees and fed plenty of water 
through the pond. Before long, the salmon 
began swimming near the surface, covered 
with white patches. Their condition contin- 
ued to worsen until they died and floated. 
Hume studied the pond and the fish. 
His first experiment had worked when he 
had built a very small pond and a few fish in 
a natural setting. Thinking to mimic the 
conditions, he erected a building over the 


Skunk 


Ae George McMahan tells of his en- 
1 counter with a skunk when he was 
growing up in Klamath Falls. The boy 
next door breathlessly informed him that he 
had caught a skunk in a trap and was going 
to try to kill him. Did George want to come 
along? 

The doomed skunk was sitting in a trap 


iron cells for the prisoners. Several men 
were able to escape. There was only one 
man locked up in 1882 on the night when 
another fire started in the jail. Since it was 
built of brick the flames were confined to 
the interior and not seen until it was out 
of control. The fire was so hot the metal 
cells warped and twisted. There were no rec- 
ognizable remains of the poor prisoner who 
had been held for committing a petty crime. 

The next jail that went up in 1883 was a 
two story brick building boasting the most 
impregnable cells. For its time it was both 
comfortable and safe. It was used for years. 


Source: AJ. Walling 


pond keeping it cool and dark with the 
water about 10 feet deep. The idea worked. 

It was thought salmon returned to the 
same stream to breed but, up to this time, 
the idea had not been proven. When the fish 
were five inches long and it was time to free 
them, they made cuts in the fins of about 
300 fish so they could identify them if they 
returned. Most came back the following year 
and some as much as three years later. By 
now they were bright Chinook. 

Hume went on to build a cannery at the 
site in 1877. He invented the successful 
Hume crimper for sealing the tops of cans. 


Source: Many Faces, Stephan Dow Beckham 


on a slope next to the shopping center. 
The two boys couldn’t decide how to 
go about the execution. They kept going 
to look in the trap and see how the skunk 
was doing. Then they would look the area 
over, apparently oblivious to the smell. 
By the time they had decided to roll a log 
down the hill and over the trap, they 


were both saturated with skunk odor. 

The skunk and trap were both elimi- 
nated but the odor remained for weeks. 
Having walked through skunk infested 
grass, the boys’ pants were covered with the 
penetrating odor. The pants could be 
washed but not the shoes. This was the 
1930s and depression times. George had 
only one pair of shoes. Nothing he did got 
rid of the aroma. Every day when he went 
to school, he took his shoes off and left 
them outside, going to class barefooted. 


Source: G.E.McMahan, Zelda Shulley tM) 


Carol Barrett moved to Eagle Point twenty- 
five years ago. She did a survey of the old 
structures in town under a grant from the 
Southern Oregon Historical Society. She 
began writing the “As It Was” radio feature 
and other features for JPR in 1992. She self- 
published the book Women’s Roots and is 
the author of JPR’s book As It Was. 


The As Jt Was book, with nearly a hundred 
historical photographs as well as hundreds 
of scripts, is available from Jefferson Public 
Radio at 1-800-782-6191 for $22.45 includ- 
ing shipping and handling. 


ARTSCENE: 


From p. 29 


woman show, August 3 through 28. An Artist’s 
Reception will be held Friday, August 6 from 
6-8pm and Sunday, August 8 from 1-3pm. Mem- 
bers will be showing Shasta County: People and 
Places in the outer rooms of the gallery located at 
1126 Parkview Avenue, Redding.(530)243-1023 


@ Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River continues its Butterflies! exhibit at Paul 
Bunyan’s Forest Camp in Redding, through Sep- 
tember 19. The Forest Camp is located on Audi- 
torium Drive, the first exit off Hwy 299, about a 
mile west of I-5. The exhibit features up to 1,000 
live butterflies in flight each day inside a 100-foot 
long structure designed to showcase these beau- 
tiful insects. Also featured will be butterfly re- 
lated art and the various plants necessary for 
each species to survive. An interpretative garden 
and a variety of educational programs will be of- 
fered. Call regarding hours and admis- 
sion.(530)243-8850 1M] 


BAKEOVEN ion p.1 


Addison Bennett good-naturedly began list- 
ing Irrigon as the place of publication in 
the banner. 

And that’s just the beginning. For your 
homework, consider the oddball names of 
Oregon places (sadly, some of them de- 
serted) such as Idiotville, Peepover Saddle, 
Popcorn School, Ten O’Clock Church, 
Jumpoff Joe (there are two), Arock, 
Nofog, Wonder, Galice, and 
Bakeoven. No, the answers are 
not on page thirty-six. For 
the truly curious, y ae 

y 2 
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I suggest traveling the state with Lewis 
McArthur’s Oregon Geographic Names, a 
classic. But don’t expect the locals to recite 
the same stories. As I found out in Burns, 
Baker City, and Spray, there’s always an- 
other colorful narrative out there waiting to 
be heard. Buy an old-timer a cup of coffee 
in Plush or Rest or Bunker Hill and ask 
about the name. It’s all part of Oregon’s 

folklore history. uM) 
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iniaeating: insightful, diverse “ae 


of people meet to discuss the issues and 
events of our day. Whether it’s education, 


__. business, civic affairs or the arts, The Jefferson 
; x ie 
‘9 Exchange is a lively spot to share an idea, ask a 


-aANUSES 


£ Cha 
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question, add a measure of common sense or 
even air an occassional gripe. Join Jeff Golden 


yes: and a distinguished list of community leaders 
7" Mac on The Jefferson Exchange — weekdays from 


eSCu 


8am to 10am on JPR’s News & information 


Service, AM1230 in Jackson County 
and AM930 in Josephine County. 
t We. 
> Slauc 


gd @ Mart 
Gary Miller 
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\Qoin Colleen Pyke 
each weck for 


The Healing Arts, as 


she explores the 

many faces of healin with her | | 

guests, which include, physicians, 

philosophers, psychotherapists) 

and practitioners of ' “alternative” 
3 ~Realing = 
The Healing Arh J 


| News & information Service 


\ Saturdays | al 5:30pm 
Tuesdays a ne 00pm 


If you're tired of 
soul and rock and 
roll, come back to 
the basics, the 
timeless master- 
pieces by the 
world’s greatest 
composers. Come 
back to Bach and 
Beethoven, Strauss 
and Stravinsky. 


Weekday mornings 7am to Noon 
Weekday afternoons noon to 4pm 


CLASSICS & NEWS 
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Alison Baker 


The Three Musketeers 


By Alexandre Dumas 


Adaptation written by Linda Alper, 

Douglas Langworthy, and Penny Metropulos 

Directed by Penny Metropulos 

At the Oregon Shakespeare Festival through October 9 


' ‘he Three Musketeers is just what it 
should be: a fun evening of adventure, 
romance, intrigue and swa—no, | 

won’t say the s-word, but there is a lot of it. 

Also, there are lavish costumes, dastardly 

villains, and convenient ropes on which an 

agile Musketeer can swing 
from one side of a tavern 
to the other just in time to 
save his comrade’s life. 

Love, death, and sword- 

fights; what more could 

you ask of a theatrical 
evening? 

The Three Musketeers 
is the story of D’Artagnon 
(played by John Hansen), a 
callow young fellow from 
Gascony who goes to Paris 
to join the King’s Musketeers. He’s poor 
and inexperienced, but he’s smarter than he 
looks. He does have a tendency to stumble 
into trouble, though; on his first day in 
Paris, he is challenged to three duels, one 
after the other, by Porthos, Athos and 
Aramis (the Three Musketeers themselves!}). 
But before the first duel can begin, they are 
set upon by a contingent of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s guards. D’Artagnon courageously 
helps the Musketeers defeat their oppo- 
nents, and the four become fast friends. 

These Musketeers are just about the 
best friends a young man could find. The 
three of them are intensely loyal to each 
other and to the King (and the Queen), but 
their personalities are strikingly different. 
Porthos (David Kelly) is puffed up with his 
sense of himself (and with his love of eat- 
ing and drinking). He loves fine clothing 
and women who use their husbands’ money 
to support him in the style to which he is 
accustomed. Athos (Richard Howard) is an 
aristocrat and a philosopher, well-educated 
and rather secretive about his background. 


~~ - 


THAT'S THE WAY THE BLUES 
WORKS; IT’S ALWAYS THE 
SAME OLD STORY, AND IT 

MAKES YOU FEEL SO BAD AND 
GOOD THAT YOU COULD 
LISTEN TO IT FOREVER. 


The dashing Aramis (U. Jonathan Toppo) is 
studying to become a Jesuit priest, but war 
and romance keep getting in the way. 

Cardinal Richelieu (James Edmondson), 
at the height of his power in France, is for- 
ever trying to prove Queen Anne (Vilma 
Silva) an adulteress, or at 
least disloyal, in order to 
increase his influence over 
King Louis XIII (Dan 
Donohue). But luckily for 
the Queen, she has a loyal 
dressmaker, Constance 
(Jodi Somers), with whom 
D’Artagnon falls in love 
(despite the fact that her 
husband is his landlord). 
Well, you can guess that 
this situation leads to all 
kinds of intrigue, dangerous missions, ro- 
mantic moments, and delicious swordfights. 

But it’s more than just adventure; it’s a 
preat story of friendship and of growing 
into manhood. Athos, Porthos and Aramis 
are true friends to each other and to their 
young companion, and in the course of the 
play, each one comes to a decision about his 
life. We see D’Artagnon mature before our 
eyes, becoming the very model of a noble 
Musketeer. Even his resourceful servant, 
Planchet (Tyrone Wilson), changes, under- 
taking and succeeding at a dangerous mis- 
sion on his own. 

This isn’t quite Shakespeare, of course, 
in which a familiar phrase pops out after 
every few lines, like “the quality of mercy 
is not “strained” or “to be, or not to be;” but 
whenever the Musketeers shout out in uni- 
son, “All for one, and one for all!” shivers 
skitter down your back. And we’re de- 
lighted each time De Treville, the Captain of 
the King’s Musketeers (Ken Albers), cries 
“Commence!” and the guards, swords at the 
ready, charge the audience. 


Milady, the Countess de Winter (Linda 
Alper), who works as Richelieu’s agent and 
who turns out to be—well, let’s just say she 
has a shocking connection to Athos—is a de- 
lightfully wicked seductress. And Dan 
Donohue is a hilariously foppish Louis XIII. 
He can make you laugh with the merest lift 
of an eyebrow or shift of a foot; he’s by far 
the Festival’s best comic actor, 

I would guess that productions like this 
are what a large part of the public thinks 
of when they think of the Oregon Shake- 
Speare Festival. The costumes are nifty— 
high leather boots, bright pantaloons, flow- 
ing capes and broad-brimmed hats adorned 
with the gorgeous plumes of now-extinct 
birds. The men’s hair—uncombed locks flow- 
ing over their shoulders—reminded me of 
the fashions of my long-lost youth, when 
any young man without flowing tresses was 
a nerd. Goodness, how mature I have be- 
come... 

We saw The Three Musketeers on an 
unseasonably cold night in June. By the end 
of the evening I was huddling under a blan- 
ket with my Companion. But even in cold 
weather, sitting outside provides a particu- 
lar kind of pleasure. During the more dimly- 
lit scenes I could see the Big Dipper at- 
tempting to scoop up the little tower at the 
top of the theatre; and now and then, way 
up in the sky, I saw the blinking lights of a 
jet carrying businesspeople and vacationers 
to distant exotic lands like Los Angeles. 

Once, during the first act, something 
with feathers flashed across the stage and 
landed on the corner of the set, just out of 
range of the lights. It was a screech owl. It 
sat there for a while, turning its head this 
way and that as D’Artagnon and the Three 
Musketeers caroused in the streets of Paris, 
and Richelieu plotted against the Queen, 
and a vast ocean of humanity laughed and 
coughed and applauded and shifted in their 
seats. Then it took off, flying back through 
the lights and out into the night, where 
there was a much greater likelihood of find- 
ing warm-blooded, tasty little snacks scam- 
pering through the grass. 1M] 


Alison Baker writes reviews, essays and sto- 
ries for one and all in Southern Oregon. 


POETRY 


What We Carry 


BY DORIANNE LAUX 


He tells me his mother carries his father’s ashes 
on the front seat in a cardboard box, exactly 
where she placed them after the funeral. 

Her explanation: she hasn't decided 

where they should be scattered. 

It’s been three years. 

I imagine her driving home from the store, 

a sack of groceries jostling next to the box — 
smell of lemons, breakfast rolls, 

the radio turned to the news. 

He says he never liked his father, 

but made peace with him before he died. 
That he carries what he can 

and discards the rest. 

We are sitting in a cafe. 

Because I don’t love him, I love 

to watch him watch the women walk by 

in their sheer summer skirts. 

From where I sit I can see them approach, 
then study his face as he watches them go. 
We are friends. We are both lonely. 

I never tell him about my father 

so he doesn’t know that when I think of his — 
blue ashes in a cardboard box — I think 

of my own, alive in a room 

somewhere in Oregon, a woman 

helping his worn body into bed, the same body 
that crushed my sister’s childhood, mine. 
Maybe this wife kisses him 

goodnight, tells him that she loves him, 
actually means it. This close to the end, 

if he asked forgiveness, what could I say? 

If I were handed my father’s ashes, 

what would I do with them? 

What body of water would be fit 

for his scattering? What ground? 

It’s best when I think least. I listen 

to my friend’s story without judgment 

or surprise, taking it in as he takes in 

the women, without question, simply a given, 


as unexceptional as conversation between friends, 


the laughter at each end 
the relative comfort of silence. 


Dust 


BY DORIANNE LAUX 


Someone spoke to me last night, 
told me the truth. Just a few words, 
but I recognized it. 

I knew I should make myself get up, 
write it down, but it was late, 

and I was exhausted from working 
all day in the garden, moving rocks. 
Now, I remember only the flavor — 
not like food, sweet or sharp. 

More like a fine powder, like dust. 
And I wasn’t elated or frightened, 
but simply rapt, aware. 

That’s how it is sometimes — 

God comes to your window, 

all bright light and black wings, 

and you're just too tired to open it. 


Dorianne Laux has published two 
books of poetry, Awake (BOA Edi- 
tions, 1990) and What We Carry 
(BOA Editions, 1994), a finalist for 
the National Book Critics Circle 
Award. Among her awards are a 
Pushcart Prize for poetry and a fel- 
lowship from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. Her newest book, 
Music in the Morning, will be pub- 
lished next year by BOA Editions. 
The poems that appear here with per- 
mission are from What We Carry. 
Laux is currently Associate Professor 
and Director of the Creative Writing 
Program at the University of Oregon. 
She was part of the workshop faculty 
at the Ashland Writers Conference, 
July 25-31, 1999. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, 
Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BANDON-BY-THE-SEA Beautiful lakefront 
vacation rental with dunes and ocean view. 
Private wooded setting . Ideal for a roman- 
tic getaway or small groups. Free color 
brochure (541) 347-4252. email: psse- 
lect@harborside.com 


VACATION ON KAUAI’S MAJESTIC 
NORTH SHORE. 2bd/2bth condominium, 
fully furnished, ocean view, located in luxu- 
rious Princeville. Golf/Tennis/Beaches 
nearby. Rates from $600.00 per week. For 
information and/or color brochure call 
(530)926-3331 or email: breyer@snow- 
crest.net. 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: CL Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK O Goods (for rent, 

for sale, wanted) 
UO Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 - please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$14 
Number of issues: 
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ELEGANT CONDO...one level living over- 
looking Ashland Creek and open space. 
Sunny and spacious with granite tile entry 
and kitchen countertops, and super master 
bath with lots of tile. Two balconies offer 
beautiful views . $299,950. (#992749) 
Stephanie Pollard. Ashland Homes Real Es- 
tate 541-482-0044. 


QUALITY-CRAFTED NEW 3 bedroom, 2 
bath home in Mountain Creek Estates. 
You'll enjoy the generous living room per- 
fect for entertaining; comfortable and warm 
family room; spacious master with walk-in 
closet; and well planned kitchen with Italian 
tile countertops. Lots of special touches in- 
cluding 9 ft. ceilings, oak floors, beautiful 
light fixtures, and gas fireplace in this 2000 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the October issue is Au- 
gust 5th. Ads can be canceled according to 
the same deadline, but no ads will be re- 
funded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


sq. ft. one-level home with great views. 
$210,000. (#986386) Penny Colvin. Ash- 
land Homes Real Estate 541-482-0044. 


<SEavices> 


Wanting something new for your hair? 
SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER artfully cre- 
ates individual hairstyles skillfully combin- 
ing head shape, hair texture, and lifestyle. 
Nestled in a natural North Ashland hills set- 
ting. Call 541-482-8564 for an appointment. 


Did you know? 


> 80% of public radio’s listeners hold 


a more positive image of businesses 
that support public radio. 


= Half of public radio’s listeners hold 


professional, technical, managerial, 
or administrative jobs. 


Your 
Legac 


melee 
atclele 


(* o much has changed in the nearly 30 years since 
\_ Jefferson Public Radio first began. In many 
ways, public radio has grown up. What was once a 
struggling—almost experimental—operation has 
become a permanent and positive presence in the 
lives of so many in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on regular 
membership contributions from supporters, 
especially new generations of listeners. But in the 
long run our future will depend, more and more, 
on special gifts from long-time friends who want 
to help Jefferson Public Radio become stronger 
and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can choose to 
express their deep commitment to public radio 
here in our region is by naming Jefferson Public 
Radio in their will or trust. This is a way to make a 
lasting contribution without aftecting your current 
financial security and freedom. 


To include Jefferson Public Radio in your will or 
trust consult your attorney or personal ad visor. 
The legal description of our organization is: “The 
JPR Foundation, Inc., an Oregon non-profit tax- 
exempt corporation located in Ashland, 
Oregon.” 

If you would like more information 
about making a bequest to Jefferson 
Public Radio call Paul Westhelle at 
541-552-6301. 


“THE NISSAN ALTIMA = 
“A BEST OVERALL VALUE” | 
6 YEARS IN A ROW - INTELLICHOICE | 


~~ 
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4999 NISSAN ALTIMA SE 


“A BEST OVERALL VALUE.” WE COULDN'T HAVE SAID IT BETTER OURSELVES. OF COURSE, 
WHEN IT COMES TO THE NISSAN ALTIMA SE, FEW WORDS ARE NECESSARY, BECAUSE THIS fj 
ALTIMA IS FILLED WITH FEATURES THAT SPEAK VOLUMES: A POWERFUL 150 HORSEPOWER | 
ENGINE, SPORT-TUNED SUSPENSION AND 4-WHEEL DISC BRAKES. NOT TO MENTION A i 
REMOTE KEYLESS ENTRY SYSTEM AND A PREMIUM AM/FM/CD/CASSETTE STEREO. IN OTHER 
WORDS, A LOT OF CAR, FOR NOT A LOT OF MONEY. JUST ASK THE PEOPLE AT INTELLICHOICE. 


1994-1999 Complete Car Care Guide ™ | 


WS NISsAN 


400 N. Central ¢ 773-3655 


www.lithianissanmedford.com 
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